











No wonder everyone stared! 
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_.. there’s simply no excuse for ») 


grease-spotted shoes 
OU intended to have them cleaned — but 
you were late getting downtown perhaps. 
Now here you are with what were love ly white 
shoes—all spotted and smeared-—as if you’d 
been wading in mud. 










Why not clean them at home yourself? It’s so j 
Aa : 
absurdly easy. Just dampen a cotton cloth with a L— 






Shell Dry Cleaner. Rub the cloth ntly away 
from the spot to be cleaned—allow the cleaner 
a few moments to dry and the job is done! 
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You really can’t blame people for staring at 
dirty shoes when it is so easy to clean them. 


At grocery, drug and department 
Shell Dry Cleaner is perfec tly safe—and non- 8 . 6 P 


stores and Shell stations—\%4 
explosive. E conomical, too, and you can buy it pint, pint and gallon cans—with 
anywhere. the red and yellow label — the 
Shell colors 





A score of daily uses: Cleans furs, ties, 
clothing, hats. upholstery—all fabrics 
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On the Scenic Shasta Route 


— you can tour the Redwoods 


Not a sidetrip. The tour can be 
a part of your trip to or from 
the Pacific Northwest—with 
no time lost. One way of the 
SHASTA ROUTE is by train and 
motor-coach through the Red- 
wood Empire. 

Empire? An empire ruled by 
giants. Forest giants that have 
watched the old Pacific pound- 
ing at their feet 2000 years. 
Their lofty branches whisper 
secrets in the breeze. Secrets of 
another age . an old tran- 
quility. 

Northbound from San Fran- 


cisco you can board North- 
western Pacific Pullman at 8:30 
p-m. The next morning you 
start your motor drive thru the 
Redwoods, arriving at Grants 
Pass, Oregon, in time to board 
the “Oregonian”. Arrive Port- 
land 7:30 a.m. next morning. 
The cost is but $10.40 more 
than the regular fare. 

Include this tour in your 
roundtrip back East. Go directly 
eastover the OVERLAND ROUTE 
and return over northern lines 
and the SHASTA ROUTE. By go- 
ing one way, returning another 


you can combine any two of 
Southern Pacific's Four Great 
Routes to link in a single round- 
trip the cities and natural won- 
ders you have wanted to visit. 

No other railroad offers this 
choice: OVERLAND ROUTE, most 
direct and fastest San Francisco 
to Chicago; GOLDEN STATE 
RouTE, Los Angeles via Kan- 
sas City to Chicago; SUNSET 
ROUuTE, San Francisco through 
Los Angeles and El Paso to 
New Orleans and East; SHASTA 
Route through Pacific North- 
west. 


Southern Pacific 


our Great Routes 


F. S. McGINNIS 
Passenger Traffic Manager 
San Francisco 
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Among the O cceicnccs 


of the \odern Kitchen zs 4 Telephone 


St} 





It is 50 handy in 


answering calls ...in order- 





ing the day’s provisions... 
in household communication 


+ + A 





Tue kitchen of the modern home is 
not alone a place for the preparation 
of food... it has. emerged into some- 
thing of an office for the household. 
Here—over the kitchen telephone, or one 
in the pantry adjoining—orders for sup- 
plies are placed. Communication is had 
with other rooms in the house, and the 
servants’ calls can be handled without 
disturbing the rest of the household. 

In smaller homes, the kitchen tele- 
phone is especially important .. . in 
avoiding, for instance, such domestic 
tragedies as burnt biscuits, or scorched 
roasts. 





Telephones contribute to convenience 
in every part of the house. The modern 
idea is to have them sufficient in number, 
and so located, as to give the greatest 
ease in the use of the service. Each resi- 
dence has its special opportunities for 
telephone convenience. Your local Bell 
Company will be glad to plan with 
you the arrangements best suited to 
your own. Telephone them today. 
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ohany years ago a Nazarene stood on a water's edge watching a group of 
fishermen who were casting their nets without success. “Try the other side of the 
boat,” the Man on the shore told them. When the fishermen did as the Man 
directed, they discovered to their surprise that their nets were full of fish. 


There are those of us today who spend our lives fishing from the same side of the 

boat. Doing the same old things in the same old way, we plod along in our little 
rut, discontentedly wondering why our luck is not better; why the nets we cast 
down in search of wealth and happiness are so often empty when pulled ashore. 
“Try the Other Side of the Boat!” 


Consider the disci ‘ple of Izaac Walton. He goes forth to fish, not with one fly 
but with a whole bookful of various kinds: Black Gnats; Gray Hackels; Royal 
Coachman, blue flies, green flies, vermilion flies. He goes out to catch fish, and 
even though he comes back with an empty creel, he has had a day of it. He knows 
that if there are fish to be had, he will catch them. He considers his poor day as 
one of experimentation in which he has learned the things he should not have 
done. He looks forward eagerly to the next day with new plans and even greater 


ambitions. 


How often we hear the housewife say, “I never have any luck with cake,” or the 
husband, “Flowers won't grow for me.” What does a cake know about luck, or 
lowers about animosity? The trouble with these dear people is that they are not 
versatile—not experimental. Every recipe is the result of experiment! Many a 
rose bush has burst into bloom when the gardener moved it from a dark, root- 
bound corner of the garden out into the sunlight and new ground. 


Lhe woman who manages to be a good cook and housekeeper as well as a happy 
wife and mother, the gardener who can grow prize blossoms on adobe soil, the man 
who builds a great business, do not depend upon luck. When things go wrong, 
when the “catch” is light, they do not desert their nets for other occupations; 
neither do they row their boats into strange waters or upon new seas. They simply 
follow the straightforward advice of the Beloved Nazarene and 


i Try the Other Sicle of the Boat!” 
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in the WORLD -- 


NE Hundred Eighty-Seven Million 


extra miles without cost. Firestone 


Gum-Dipped Tires hold the greatest 
tire-economy records ever made. Actual 
records on over 5000 vehicles, equipped 
with Firestone Gum-Dipped Tires, in 
all classes of service, in every part of 
the country, show savings which mean 
at least 3314% more mileage. 


The TOUGHEST TIRE 
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Q Firestone Gum-Dipped Tires are the 
toughest, strongest, most durable tires 
in the world—tires that hold all world 
records for safety, mileage, economy 
and endurance. 

Q Your Firestone Dealer will show you 
how these savings can be yours through 
the benefits of his service and Firestone 
Gum-Dipped Tires. 
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A RURAL SCENE IN NEVADA 


ESIDES expressing the languid peacefulness of a Western countryside, this photograph has 

caught up unto itself, in its masses and lights and shadows, the subtle quality of an original 
painting & A A It is to such scenes as this that the harassed and busy person may turn for 
rejuvenation & A A Or perhaps you prefer the stimulation of the awful grandeur of Yosemite, 
the majesty of the Mt. Baker region, or still again the restless movement of tropical seas, the 
turbulent gayety of an Oregon river, the fellowship of a noble horse and an open range & A A In 
whatever channels your truant travel fancy runs, let SUNSET TRAVEL SERVICE assist you 
in planning your trip. This is a service SUNSET offers gratis to its one hundred and fifty thousand 
family-readers. Join the happy Sunset travel throng by simply writing us to ask about any of the 
West’s great and comfortable systems of transportation, be it air, water, road, trail or rail. 
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Travel Editor, Sunset: 
Sometime in August I expect to make the 
round trip from San Francisco to Seattle by 
boat, or possibly go by train and return on the 
boat. Will you please send me the name of a 
representative steamship line which operates 
boats between these ports, and the cost of a 
round trip passage during the summer excur- 
sion period? (By water both ways, and by rail 
and water.) How long before the date of sailing 
should one make reservations? Would you also 
give the cost of a round trip passage from 
Seattle to Vancouver.—H. S. W., Calif. 
On one of the finest 
2 lines operating the 
fastest boats up the 
Coast the round trip 
fare from San Francisco to 
Seattle is $60.00. This in- 
cludes meals and berth. The 
cost of a one way rail—one way 
water trip is $66.00. This does 
not, however, include your 
Pullman fare and meals on the 
diner, which, together, would 
probably cost you about six- 
teen dollars more. The cost of 
a round trip ticket from Se- 
attle to Vancouver is $10.00. 
If you plan to take this extra 
trip, we suggest that you buy a 
ticket through to Vancouver, 
which, on a round trip by 
water from San Francisco will 
cost $65.00. In making the 
arrangements at the time you 
purchase your ticket for the 
extra run from Seattle, you will 


me 








SUNSET 


Travel Service 


If you are going East, West, around the world or on a short 
vacation trip, write us for information. Tell us just what 
your problems are and we will do all we can to help you. 
Address Sunset Magazine,1045 Sansome St., San Francisco 


for accommodations of various kinds?—Miss 
O.1.. M., Nevada. 

Because this letter is typical 
of the many that have reached 
this office, we are going to de- 
; vote a little more than usual 
space to answering it. 

Some people arrive in Yosemite in 
the morning, take a sightseeing drive 
around the Valley floor in the after- 
noon and leave in the evening. Obvi- 











enjoyment of the many walks, saddle 
or motor trips. Ranger-Naturalists, 
whose services are free, conduct 
nature study-trips-leisure strolls on 
the Valley floor or more strenuous 
climbs to the rim of the Valley or 
around the Yosemite High Sierra 
Camps which open about the end of 
June and which provide plain but 
comfortable accommodations at one 
dollar a night and one dollar a meal. 

You will find that the real lure 

of Yosemite is in the thousand 








“Wonders” of the West 


If Some Tourist Asked You About 
These, How Would You Answer Him? 


1. I wonder how deep the Grand Canyon 


is? 


2. I wonder how Puget Sound got its name? 


3. I wonder which was the first official city 


on the Pacific Coast? 


4. I wonder where the Oregon Trail began 


and ended? 


5. I wonder where ‘The Valley of the 


Moon”’ is located? 


6. I wonder who was the first white man to 


cross the Sierra Mountains? 


( Answers on page 65) 


square miles of high country. 
Riding experience is not needed 
on the mountain trail trips. 
Yosemite’s wild life will oc- 
cupy your interest for hours 
onend. And in addition to the 
varied trips, there are, of 
course, such diversions as 
swimming, tennis, campfire 
entertainment and moonlight 
picnics. Fishing is excellent 
since Yosemite’s countless 
lakes and streams are stocked 
by the State fish hatchery in 
Yosemite Valley. 

You ask for an idea as to 
cost. There are accommoda- 
tions in Yosemite Valley to 
suit every purse and prefer- 
ence—from the free public 
camping grounds to the luxury 
of The Ahwahnee at $10 and 
upward per day, American 
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save five dollars. 

Reservations during the 
summer season should be made 
two or three weeks in advance. As the 
reservations may be cancelled in case 
of necessity, we suggest that you 
make yours as soon as possible. 

We are enclosing two booklets 
which will give you some ideas of sail- 
ing dates, costs, accommodations, 
etc. If you care to have us get in 
touch with a steamship passenger 
agent and ask him to look out for you, 
we shall be pleased to do so. 


Travel Editor, Sunset: 

We have been greatly interested in your 
travel section. This summer we are having a 
visitor here with us from Scotland, and during 
the time here would like to show her Yosemite 
Valley. Will you tell us what to see there, how 
to see it, and approximately what the rates are 
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ously, they return with only a super- 
ficial impression of this great National 
Park. If you are not obsessed by the 
present-day mania for crowding a 
little of everything and much of noth- 
ing into your vacation, you will find 
that two weeks are not enough time in 
which to really know all the interest 
to be found in the 1,125 square miles 
which comprise Yosemite National 
Park. 

Your first day in Yosemite Valley 
should be spent at the free Govern- 
ment museum where the exhibits of 
Yosemite’s fauna, flora, geological 
formation and history will make you 
familiar with the region and prepare 
you, in a general way, for the full 
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Plan. At Camp Curry, where 
the accommodations are in 
tents, redwood cabins without 
bath and bungalows with bath, the 
rates are $4 to $8.50 per day, Ameri- 
can Plan, and in tents, $1.50 and 
$2.50, European Plan. At Yosemite 
Lodge, European Plan, the rates are 
$2.00 to $5.50 per day, in canvas and 
redwood cabins without bath and 
redwood cabins with bath. House- 
keeping accommodations—tents with 
complete housekeeping outfits—are 
available at from $4.50 to $10.50 per 
week with reductions for additional 
people and length of stay. 

, A one-day drive to Hetch 
Hetchy, an over-night stop at 
Glacier Point Hotel on the rim 
of Yosemite Valley, and a visit 
at the Mariposa (Continued on page 64 
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HE strange part of it is, you 

never know when you are 

talking to one of them until 

he or she says casually: “I 
am going to try something hard this 
summer. I have been up Whitney, 
Shasta, and Rainier, and they were all 
too easy!” 

One in every so many has it, this 
mountain conquering fever, or phobia, 
or itch, that is rampant once more 
amongst us. 

According to the rangers in the 
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Not a modernist’s idea of a 
dangerous trail but an act- 
ual photograph of a glacier 
crevasse on Mt. Baker. 
Photograph by Huntoon 


national parks and forests, familiar 
with the epidemic, there just isn’t 
anything to do about it except to let 
the victims climb mountains. 

Most of them are city folks who 
have been cramped by four walls for 
so long that that soul-burning desire 
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to see the world from the top of a 
mountain just naturally bursts out in 
unquenchable flames. After all, there 
is nothing in the world quite so ex- 
hilarating as building your duck pile 
of rocks on an elevation twelve to 
fourteen thousand feet above sea 
level. There is nothing quite so 
fiercely free as the winds that whip 
your clothing on a topmost peak. 
There is nothing that gives you the 
same glow of satisfaction as that hard 
earned feeling of supremacy over 
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Refreshing 
Article 


By 
Frank J. Taylor 











obstacles which comes from con- 
quering a real mountain. 

What do I mean by “a real moun- 
tain?” 

Francis Farquhar of the Sierra 
Club, who has scaled Mt. Olympus 
among other notable peaks, tells me 
that the highest mountains are not 
always “the real ones,” from a 
mountain climber’s point of view. 
Of course this is narrowing mountain 
climbing down to a very fine art, yet 
I do not wonder at his distinctions 
after reading Mr. Farquhar’s fascin- 
ating book in which he recounts his 
ascent of Olympus, the Mountain of 
the Gods, in Greece. 

This distinction among mountains 
merely calls attention to the fact 
that there has grown up, unbe- 
known to most of us, extremely 
high standards of sportsmanship in 
this most virile of outdoor activities. 
No sooner has he conquered a moun- 
tain than the real mountain climber 
considers that a feat easily accom- 
plished, and he is ready to tackle 
something really hard. 

The mountain climbers of the 
West are in an enviable position in 
one respect—they have in their area 
more mountain peaks than any one 
of them can hope to scale in a life 
time, particularly if they include the 
Canadian Rockies in which several 
notable mountains rear great crests 
as yet unconquered by man. 

On the other hand, there is a 
general complaint among 
the mountain conquerors 
of the first water that 
the peaks of the Pa- 
cific coast are not 
hard enough te 
climb. Nothing is 
so humiliating to a 
real mountaineer as 
to start out with 
his heart set on a 
hard climb, and then 
to find that he can 
reach the top and be 
back again without 
even extending himself. 

Most of the moun- 
taineers in California are 
members of the Sierra Club, 
one of the famous mountain- 
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Whatever the time of 

year there are always 

trails awaiting the 7 
ambitious 5} 











eering societies of. the world, with 
headquarters both in San Francisco 
and Los Angeles. 

It is the long established custom of 
mountaineering clubs each to take 
under its wing the protection of a 
special group of neighboring moun- 
tains, and it is quite natural that the 
Sierrans should have chosen as their 
particular field the Sierra Nevada, 
which is, incidentally, the world’s 
Along largest single mountain—(Did you 
the shore know it was a single mountain?)—400 
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miles long and 100 miles 

There are literally thousands of 
peaks in the Sierra Nevada, but 
only eight or ten of them are 
rated as hard to climb by the 
more expert Sierra Club 
climbers. 

As Mr. Farquhar pointed 
out, these are not neces- 
sarily the highest peaks. 

They include North Pali- 
sade, Middle Palisade, 
Mt. Humphreys, Black 
Kaweah, Mt. Ritter, 
Mt. Abbot, Mt. Rus- 
sell, and Mt. William- 


son. 

Mt. Whitney, the 
highest peak in the 
United States, is de- 
scribed as one which 
anybody can climb. The 
same goes for Mt. Shasta, 
Mt. Lassen, and Mt. 
Lyell, the latter the high- 
est peak in Yosemite Na- 
tional Park. 3h 

In order to make the con- 
quering of these latter peaks = 
a job really worth while, sev- 
eral of the more expert Sierrans 
have taken to the sport of 
winter time mountain climbing. 

The mountaineering clubs of the 
Pacific Northwest are thriving en- 
thusiastic organizations. At Portland 
is the headquarters of the Mazamas, 
who share their name with the mythi- 
cal mountain which geologists say 
once stood where Crater Lake now 
lies. Judging by the opinions of scien- 
tists, the Mazamas lost out on some 
wonderfully difficult mountaineering 
when monster Mt. Mazama, reared 
by the ages of volcanic eruption, sud- 
denly caved into its crater and dis- 
appeared completely. 

Today the Mazamas render a wor- 
shipful devotion to the memory of the 
lost peak and make it their business to 
guard the pristine beauty of Mt. 
Hood, The Three Sisters, Mt. Jeffer- 
son, Mt. Adams, and Mt. St. Helens. 

The Puget Sound district is the 
particular bailiwick of The Moun- 
taineers, with club rooms in Seattle, 
Tacoma, and Bellingham. The ener- 
getic members of this organization 
satisfy their urge to see these wind- 
swept mountain tops by conquering 
Mt. Rainier, Mt. Baker, and the 
rugged peaks of the Olympics, several 
times each year. 


HE Canadian Rockies and the 

Selkirks of British Columbia are a 
heaven on earth to the real mountain 
climbers. Among them are numerous 
peaks of which no trails have yet been 
blazed. The Selkirks are regarded as 
about the only group of mountains in 
North America which compare with 
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the Alps, from a mountain climber’s 
point of view. 

In fact, the possibilities of moun- 
taineering feats are so great that they 
attract mountaineers from all parts of 
the United States. Last year, the 
Sierra Club deserted California for its 
annual outing, and members made a 
holiday of humbling the numerous 
challenging Canadian crests. 

One other spot in North America 
which holds this same lure for moun- 
taineers is Alaska, with its Mt. 
McKinley, loftiest peak in North 
America, its Mt. Logan, and Mt. St. 
Elias, almost equally difficult in 
ascent. 

The time consumed in reaching 
these peaks before the ascent can be 
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attempted naturally prohibits many 
ambitious climbers from attempting 
it. As yet, few mountaineers in 
America have attempted to make a 
living out of the pleasurable task of 
conquering mountains, although in 
Europe a good many professionals 
prosper as guides. 


ie seems to be a peculiarity of the 
western mountain climber that he 
spurns the aid of guides in finding his 
way up the precarious mountain 
sides. At least he wants no profes- 
sional guides, though frequently a 
group of climbers from a club will 
permit someone who has already been 
on the trails to lead the way. 

Even this is frowned upon by some 
of the more ethical mountain climbers, 
and anyway there are not many of 


them who are willing to climb the 
same mountain in the same way for 
the sole purpose of being the guide. 

In the empire of the West, so many 


magnificent mountains hurl their 
challenge to the humans that the 
mountaineer with any discretion at all 
doesn’t wish to waste his days repeat- 
ing his conquests. 

The American Rockies, of course, 
contain many notable peaks which 
are regarded as within the special 
province of the Colorado Mountain 
Club of Denver. 

Mountain clubs are not peculiar to 
the West, though there are more 
mountaineers per capita in this sec- 
tion than in any other part of the 
land. The first mountain club in the 
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United States was the Appalachian, 
organized half a century ago by a 
handful of trail enthusiasts in Boston. 
For a long time the Appalachians con- 
fined their attentions to the White 
Mountains which at that time seemed 
an impenetrable wilderness. 

The Club has grown steadily, and 
now has club rooms and _ affiliated 
organizations on several Atlantic sea- 
coast cities. Its thousands of mem- 
bers have exerted great influence for 
the preservation of the few unspoiled 
wildernesses of the Appalachian 
mountains. 


| io New York are the headquarters 
of the American Alpine Club, com- 
posed of mountaineers who have con- 
quered already one or more outstand- 
ing peaks. The entire continent is 





their field of sport. They are moun- 
tain climbing enthusiasts, as dis- 
tinguished from followers of the trail. 

The Prairie Club of Chicago, on the 
other hand, is an organization of trail 
trekkers who have become especially 
interested in the Great Smokies in 


Tennessee, and in the Canadian 
wildernesses. 

Canada has a close kinship between 
the eastern trail organizations and the 
western mountaineering clubs, and 
the easterners frequently accompany 
the western clubs in their annual pil- 
grimages to the heights. 

Lest the impression be created that 
mountaineering is confined to those 
who are interested only in strenuous 
climbs, let me add that the majority 
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of mountain club members seldom 
attempt the more ambitious feats. 

As an old park ranger once ex- 
plained to me, 

“There’s real mountain climbers; 
there’s club mountaineers; there’s 
nature lovers; there’s trail riders, and 
there’s just plain ordinary hikers. 

“Nature lovers and the trail riders 
and thg hikers seldom get beyond the 
end of the trail.” ’ 


Mor of those who make moun- 
tain climbing their hobby affili- 
ate themselves with one of the 
recognized clubs. As a general rule, 
they are the moving spirits of these 
clubs, but there are not enough of 
them to maintain the organizations. 
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The rest of the membership is made 
up of hundreds and sometimes thou- 
sands of lovers of the out-of-doors,- 
who may take occasionally trips 
into the mountains on club ex- 
peditions, but who do not at- 
tempt to scale the most diffi- 
cult peaks. 

The annual expeditions ot 
the Sierra Club are memor- 
able affairs. Plans are 
worked out in great detail 
during the winter months 

and when the time for the 

expedition arrives in the 
summer, pack animals are 
engaged, supplies are 
bought in quantities, cooks 
are sent ahead, camps are 
prepared, and the members 
are thus relieved of the bur 
den of toting the necessities 
of life on their backs. 
As a rule, these expeditions 
are into country surrounded by 
several difficult peaks so that the 
more ambitious members may con- 
quer mountains to their hearts’ con- 
tent, while the balance of the mem- 
bers may explore the trails and the 
streams and forests without the 
hazards of rugged mountaineering. 


se keep themselves in trim for 
these events, the members of the 
Sierra Club and most of the other 
mountain clubs, make periodical hik- 
ing expeditions in the lower moun- 
tains near the cities. These are gener- 
ally week-end events. To the un- 
trained mountaineer, these are quite 
ambitious expeditions in themselves, 
but to the real mountaineer they are 
mere child’s play, merely teasers for 
the bright summer day when hardy 
souls can push beyond trail’s end. 

As Mr. Farquhar says, “A moun- 
tain to climb is a challenge, a chal- 
lenge not only to conquest, but a chal- 
lenge to one’s own self. It takes self- 
discipline to stay with it until the top 
is reached, particularly when you 
have a pack on your back. There are 
plenty of places, almost to the top, 
where you can turn back. 

“Tn the olden days, men were chal. 
lenged by each other, and the code of 
sport required that they give battle to 
one another. That was part of the 
training and discipline of a knight. 

“Modern life has left in it few such 
challenges. We don’t believe in per- 
sonal combat any more, except on the 
football gridiron, and that is for youth. 

“For the normal person, eager for a 
struggle, mountain climbing offers 
this same sporting lure. It is one of 
the few challenges which any of us 
may accept—anyone with fair physi- 
cal stamina—and the self-discipline to 
force himself to conquer a mountain 
peak.” 
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City of the 
MasicCarpets 


IEDMONT, CALIFORNIA, is more than a 
subdivision of beautiful homes overlooking the 
Golden Gate between Berkeley and Oakland. 
To me it is the “City with the Magic Carpets,” 
for in the charming gardens which occupy the Pied- 
mont hills are to be found some of the most interest- 
ing ground cover effects in the West. And that, of 
course, is saying a great deal, for all over the Pacific 
Coast ground covers, or “magic carpets,” are used in 
profusion. 
Recently I made a pilgrimage to four Piedmont 
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eA Garden Article 
by 
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gardens, each of which is distinc- 
tive for its subtle use of ground 
covers. It is these four gardens 
with their magic carpets which I 
shall discuss in this article. 

The photographs on page 16 
are scenes in the garden of Mr. 
Chris Jorgensen, California artist. 
Mr. a eae has developed in 
his Piedmont garden the wild 
character to which the pictur- 
esque canyon on its outskirts 
lends itself; but the use of trees, 
devised by the artist himself, has 
been wisely and artistically em- 
ployed. A line of deodars, those 
trees sacred to the Hindus, and 
another of eucalyptus mark the 
boundaries of the grounds north 
and south and lead back to the 
formal gardens, where they break 
off to reappear at intervals 
throughout the gardens. Those 





At left is the entrance to the 

Austin Herbert Hills’ estate. 

Below a section of the Volk- 
mann’s lovely garden 
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beyond are maple, flowering 
trees, wild lilac and cedars, as the 
fancy dictates—except for the 
oaks. These are native and there 
are exceptional specimens of the 
“patriarch of the trees’? where 
the garden dips toward the 
canyon. One remarkable tree 
spreads majestic arms over a re- 
cess in which an oven awaits the 
picnic beefsteak, another fur- 
nishes welcome shade in a rustic 
retreat, stationed there only be- 
cause of the oak. 

In this garden ground covering 
is given a stimulating pat on the 
back, and in return has woven an 
amazing carpet for its benefac- 
tor’s feet. An area of forget-me- 
nots, durable beyond belief, is the 
background for plantings of 
shrubs and flowers, and it is not 
lost in the scheme by these more 





A close-up of the Volkmann 

pool is pictured at right. 

Below, the garden path and 

garden wall at the home of 
Mrs. C. C. Clay 
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impressive flora. Periwinkle, ivy, lippia and strawberry 
are used on knolls and walls for pools, concealing rocks 
and edging away in friendly fashion where more delicate 
bloom shows the disposition to appear. 

The gardens of Mrs. C. C. Clay (see photograph im- 
mediately at your left) have achieved charm and purpose 
by means of two things—an extravagant massing of 
colorful annuals and an adroit use of trees. The garden 
plan works harmoniously with the white colonial struc- 
ture and its garden fences, providing the freshness of 
bloom and paint that is the open secret to its attractive- 
ness. Riotous blossoms scramble over doorways and bel- 
vederes and great beds of bloom splotch the close en- 
virons of the house. Because of the low-clipped privet 
hedge which encircles the frontage and broad side of the 
garden, the quaint scheme stands frankly revealed to the 
passer-by. Prostrate cotoneaster follows the walk to the 
entrance. 

The body of the garden is greensward on which rare 
plantings occur, here a group of birch trees, there a com- 
pany of amethyst heather; but the defensive growth of 
eucalyptus trees that stand on a rise of ground above the 
garden makes privacy of a spot about to become too ex- 
posed in its friendliness, and provides gentle shade 
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On this page are pic- 

tured two scenes in 

the Chris Jorgensen 
garden 


In an angle formed by 
the dwelling a dainty 
court is created and in it 
a unique use of ground 
covering is adopted. The 
court is laid out in formal 
gardens in whose center a 
fountain and_ birdpath 
rest on a background of 
vinca (periwinkle), while 
all around it plays the 
vivid color of primroses, 
tulips, Roman hyacinths 
and violas. From a low 
wall above hangs a graceful fringe 
of helianthemum, supporting a 
larger rose garden and casting the 
measure of color necessary to 
brighten the sober vinca_back- 
ground. 

In marked contrast to the fore- 
going garden is that of the W. G. 
Volkmann, similar only in the level 
contour of situation. If the Volk- 
mann garden has its moments of 
impulsive planting, the general 
plan is erect and dignified. In a 
swift handling of ground covers on 
the broad stone steps dividing the 
greensward from the rose garden, 
and along the edges of the oblong 
pool, one finds new types that have 
come to amazing _ perfection. 
Sedums fall over the pool’s edge in 
harmony with the taller shrubs and 
flowers and blossom in defiance to 
the march of feet on the stone 
steps. 

At the approach there is well- 
chosen shrubbery massed in an 
irregularity more pleasing than a 
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«More 


Magtc Carpets 
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In addition to the ground covers 
discussed in this article we 
recommend the following as suit- 
able for western gardens: 


Lippia repens, a low growing 
plant with gray-green foliage and 
light purple flowers. Drought 
resistant but ‘does not stand 
much frost. 


The native sand strawberry for 
slopes. 


The mesembryanthemums, es- 
pecially M. roseum, which is 
covered with small pink flowers. 


and 


English ivy for the shaded places. 
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Mr. Jorgensen has 

used a variety of 

ground covers most 
effectively 


hedge, yet as effectively 
concealing the garden 
from the street. On the 
southern boundary a 
splendid line of deodars 
close in the garden and 
provide a setting for a 
rose-embowered nook. 
The trees break at this 
point and a rose garden 
of great perfection is de- 
veloped in the angle. It 


oe is the piece de resistance 
| —the effort into which 


its creator has thrown an abandon 
of experience and zeal. No disturb- 
ing element is permitted to enter 
the large square devoted to rose 
culture, and with superlative suc- 
cess, 

Artistic garden fences and atbors 
over which luxuriant California 
roses climb to the height in order 
that descent may be made on the 
other side are present on the con- 
fines of the rose garden. Qn one 
such arbor the Shower of’ Gold 
grows to great beauty; on an oppo- 
site archway is the Belle of Portu- 
gal, and, thrown over a wall at the 
end of the space is a heavy curtain 
of the Thousand Chain rose that 
entirely conceals the support it 
rests on. Except in spots, the 


ground covering theme is broken in 
this garden, but it is taken up 
again in the intensively landscaped 
gardens of the Austin Herbert 
Hills. 

(The attractive garden of Mr. 
Hills is described on page 63.) 
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A Mexican 
By 
S. B. Dickson 


HIS is the story as it was 

told to me by my father, and 

as his father told it to him 

more than fifty years ago. 
He, my father’s father, had been a 
clerk in a Nevada City store. It was 
his duty each Saturday night to carry 
the bag of accumulated gold dust 
across the hills to the Exchange in 
Colfax. This was in 1852, or it may 
have been 1853. Joaquin Murrieta 
was in the hills; Murrieta, the soft- 
faced, gentleman-bandit. Murrieta 
was wanted in every camp from 
Shasta to Tejon. His spies were 
everywhere; and he knew the comings 
and goings of the miners. When he 
marked a man for his prey nothing in 
the hills or in the valleys could save 
him. Nothing—excepting Murrieta’s 
word, for Joaquin Murrieta, murderer 
and thief, was a gentleman of his 
word. My father’s father sought him 
out one Saturday in the back room of 
the grocery store and put the matter 
straight to him. 

“Murrieta, I am going to Colfax 
tonight with twenty-five pounds of 
gold dust. Promise me that your men 
will let me go through unmolested.” 

“And if I promise?” said the bandit. 

“Then I will go through safely, for 
you are a man of your word.” 

Murrieta grunted, laughed at the 
courage of the seventeen year old boy, 
and promised. 

The lad started at sunset. The day 
was at its coolest; the mosquitoes not 
so bad. The gold hung from the sad- 
dle-pommel. The road was deserted. 
But no, as he entered the hills there 
was a Spanish monk astride a burro. 
And “Buena Serra,” said the boy, and 
“Buena Serra,” nodded the monk. 
They rode along in silence as was the 
way of the hills. Silence—the chat- 
tering of a coyote in the manzanita— 
the hoot of an owl—and then a 
whistle—like the shrilling of a bird. 
Out of the brush rode shadow-forms. 
Hands grasped the bridle of the boy’s 
pony; hands grasped the mane of the 
monk’s burro. 

“Hand over the gold,” a voice com- 
manded. Murrieta’s gang! The game 
was up, Murrieta had broken his 
word. The boy unstrapped the bag of 


The Story of 
Joaquin cACurrieta 
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Daredevil in the Days of the 


Old 





He fell deeply in love with Carmen, 
the black-eyed daughter of a neighbor 


gold. The leader of the gang grasped 
it. The monk drew a cross from his 
cassock and held it before him. The 
gang fell back, cursing. The monk 
drew a rawhide from his cassock and 
lashed the leader’s face. And then he 
dropped his cowl, and whipped off his 
white beard, and swore a mighty oath 
and the gang fled into the brush, 
trembling like jackalls. And Mur- 
rieta, for it was he, handed the bag of 
gold to my father’s father, and rode 
with him in silence to the Exchange in 
Colfax. 

That was Joaquin Murrieta, Mexi- 
can devil, the bandit with a sense of 
humor. There was the time that he 
rode alone into Stockton and joined a 
crowd clustered about a sign-board 
on which was tacked the notice: 
“$500.00 reward to the one who de- 
livers Joaquin Murrieta, dead or 
alive.’”’ Murrieta read and laughed, 
and drawing a pencil, wrote beneath 
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the notice: “I will give $10,000.00. 
Joaquin.” He lit a cigarette, and as 
the crowd closed in to read what he 
had written he swung to his saddle 
and rode away. 

Joaquin Murrieta was born in So- 
nora, Mexico, the son of highly re- 
spected citizens. The boy was well 
educated, remarkable for his lovable 
disposition and gentle instincts. In 
the late forties he traveled to San 
Francisco in search of his brother 
Carlos who had migrated some years 
before. Failing in his search he re- 
turned to Sonora and fell deeply in 
love with Carmen Felix, the black- 
eyed daughter of a neighbor. Joaquin 
and Carmen were married; they were 
supremely happy, adoring one an- 
other. And then word came from 
Carlos. He was in San Francisco; 
Joaquin should come to him; great 
things were happening in the golden 
state. Joaquin and Carmen set out, 
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were received with enthusiasm by 
Carlos, and prepared to enjoy the 
sights of the city. Business took them 
to Placerville, known in those days as 
Hangtown. And there Carlos left the 
young lovers to their own devices 
while he attended to his business. 
They found him an hour later, hang- 
ing by his neck from a tree. Horses 
had been stolen; Carlos was a Mexi- 
can; Mexicans were notorious horse- 
thieves, and so they had hanged him. 


GTUNNED, Joaquin and his bride 
traveled into the hills. Racial 
prejudice pursued them. The boy 
staked a claim; the miners ordered 
him to move on; there was no room in 
the hills for Mexicans. Murrieta re- 
fused. The mob fell on him; beat him 
senseless, and then, storming the 
shack he had built for his bride, cap- 
tured Carmen, violated her, and took 
her life. 

Out of the torture of nightmare, 
Joaquin Murrieta awoke, a ruthless, 
bitter man, sworn enemy of mankind, 
vowing in the name of all his house- 
hold saints that he would take re- 
venge and blood until the last strength 
had faded from his fingers. 

Into the hills he plunged. Travel- 
ing by night, sleeping by day, prey- 
ing on animals, unshaven, unkempt, 
Joaquin Murrieta became a man- 
beast. On a moonlight night, passing 
through a ravine, he came upon one 
of the assailants of Carmen. His knife 
flashed. The man fell, groaning. 
Murrieta plunged his weapon into the 
bleeding flesh a score of times, laughed 
to see the sweat on the dying man’s 
face. And then, kissing the unwiped 
blade of his knife, he cried: “This is 
the beginning. This weapon shall 
never rust for the want of blood.” 

Money was needed. A couple of 
wayfarers came out of the night. 
Murrieta sprang; the men fell. Quick 
fingers stripped them of their gold and 





ruthless feet kicked the corpses. Joa- 
quin Murrieta, nineteen year old boy, 
had become the California bandit. 
And so months and years passed. 
Ex-convicts, Mexican outcasts, riff- 
raff of the mining camps, joined the 
boy-terror. A handful of men grew to 
a gang of more than a hundred. He 
was a Czar in his rule; they feared 
him, respected him, and loved him for 
his fairness. His word was law. Ina 
virgin canyon just east of the Pacheco 
Pass they built their camp. Murrieta 
was leader; there were three lieuten- 
ants, Reinaldo Felix, the brother of 
Carmen, Joaquin Valenzuela, and a 
wild beast named Manuel Garcia. 
Garcia had lost a finger in a fight; he 
was called “Jack Three Fingers.” 
Three Fingers gloried in slaying; his 
orgies of blood were able to put to 
shame the terror of Roman holidays. 
But through the campaigns of hor- 
ror, Joaquin Murrieta, heart-torn, 
gentle-eyed, dignified, strode reaping 
his revenge and retaining the inbred 
refinement of his youth. There was 
the night that he met a lone way 'farer. 
He pressed his knife to the man’s 
neck, and the victim laughing, cried: 
“Joaquin, I know you. Have you 
forgotten Bill Miller of Sacramento?” 
Murrieta lowered his knife. “The 


devil,” he grunted. “How goes it 
with you, Bill Miller?” 
“Hard,” said Bill. “The cattle 


business is bad; I am hard pressed for 
money.” 

Murrieta shrugged his shoulders, 
drew a hundred dollars from his belt, 
shoved it into Miller’s fist, and spur- 
ring his horse, plunged into the hills. 


HE law could not reach him. In 
a thousand disguises he rode into 
the camps and cities for produce. He 
gambled night after night in the Bella 
Union in San Francisco, winning and 
losing fortunes without a frown or a 


smile. He would rob, he would kill, 


but he would not cheat; would not 
go back on his word. And he had 
given his word that his knife would 
never rust for the want of blood. 
Groups and individuals schemed to 
arrest him. Arkansaw, a raw-boned, 
middle-westerner, spent years pur- 
suing him. They met in battle a 
score of times. Dozens of Americans 
and Mexicans were killed in the com- 
bat. Finally Murrieta captured Ar- 
kansaw and his handful of men. The 
men were killed, but Arkansaw was 
spared—and held prisoner. Murrieta 
recognized a brave foe in the wester- 
ner; here was one whom he could not 
slay save in fair fight. Arkansaw was 
made guest of the camp—a guest- 
prisoner. But the mad lust of Jack 
Three Fingers could not be thwarted 
by the softness of his chief. He sought 
the prisoner in the early hours of the 
morning, and knifed him. And Joa- 
quin Murrieta, sighing, kicked Three- 
Fingers and told him he was a fool. 


OVER the years of his chieftain- 
ship, Murrieta’s gang grew and 
faded. San Franciscans under Cap- 
tain Harry Love, who for years had 
been the sworn enemy of the bandit, 
set out in pursuit. The chase led 
from one end of the state to the other. 
Finally, Three Fingers and Joaquin 
fell before enemy bullets at the same 
moment. Murrieta’s head was taken 
to San Francisco, publicly displayed 
as a warning to bandits for all time to 
come. A sign on Sansome Street 
read: “‘Joaquin’s head is to be seen at 
King’s corner, Halleck and Sansome 
Streets, opposite the American The- 
atre. Admission, One Dollar.” 

And thousands came to gaze and 
laugh at the most terrible outlaw in 
America’s history; the man who had 
taken hundreds of lives in cold blood, 
the horse-thief, the Mexican outcast, 
the gentle- eyed son of the respected 
and old family of ia Mexico. 
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Tuning the Ukuleles 


Last night a wind came up 


By Estrette THOMSON 


To tunes the wind was thrumming. 


And tuned the ukuleles of the trees 


And left them humming. 


Far, far above 
A eucalyptus jingled beads. 


Down scrooching fringes of the pine; 

And strident boughs of chaparral; 

And whipsy wisps of mistletoe; 

With looping hoops of vine thrown over holly— 
Ten thousand-thousand little stringharps sang, 


In dancing time, 


Grotesqueries of ukulele sound 
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When morning dawned 


I found 


A myriad empty cups 
And saucers scattered on the ground 


I heard 


Beneath the eucalyptus tree: 

And as I bent to gather small cups up— 
Above the vagaries the wind had stirred, 
Above the jingling of the eucalyptus beads— 


The littlest, littlest ukuleles hum 
Down all the stalks of weeds. 
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Katherine Ames Taylor 


Tells 
How it Feels 


Riding 
12D 


HERE is no doubt about it,” an air 

pilot recently declared to me, “more 

men would be flying today if it were 

not for their wives’ objections.” | 
could not believe it. Full of the enthusiasm of 
my own first flight I could not imagine any- 
one’s preferring to creep and crawl along the 
earth when she might be soaring through blue 
skies. So I began making inquiries. 

The pilot was right! While many of the 
women I questioned were eager to fly them- 
selves, and so, unafraid for their husbands, 
there were a surprising number who shuddered 
at the thought, and boasted of having per- 
suaded their husbands to keep to the ground. 

Only one wife offered a real solution. 

“Afraid to have Bill fly?” she repeated. 
“Not a bit! But there is this about it. The 
first time he goes up I want to go too. After 
that I suppose flying will seem perfectly 
natural and commonplace to both of us. But I want that 
first experience with him. Imagine,” she laughed, “how 
stupid it would be to stay home and have Bill come back 
and just tell me how it feels to fly!” 

She’s right! There is no argument for aviation quite so 
convincing as a real trip in the air in one of the grand and 
luxurious passenger planes now flying between most of 
the larger cities. Winging your way through broad, dust- 
less skyways, with the shadow of your plane skimming 
the land or sea beneath you, soaring up into blue skies, in 
the path of a setting sun, is an experience which may 
seem inadequate in the telling, but which leaves you feel- 
ing that never again will you seem insignificant and 
commonplace to yourself. For a space you have been a 
neighbor of the sun. You have climbed just a bit nearer 
to the stars. You have left the earth to look down upon 
it, to watch white clouds racing black shadows across its 
surface. In short, you have achieved what man has as- 
pired to through all the ages. You have flown! 

Flying, however, appears to be a strangely personal 
matter to which you respond according to temperament. 
Or to the weather through which you fly! A “bumpy” 
passage may discourage you at the start, just as a rough 
sea-voyage can take all of the fun out of sailing. Still you 
may be a poor sailor, like myself, and yet never feel a 
touch of air-sickness. There is no rhyme nor reason to the 
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way flying may affect you. To many it is just a big thrill. 

My own experience was ideal for a first flight. I left 
the Oakland airport on one of the regular line passenger 
planes at nine in the morning and arrived in Los Angeles 
a little before noon. 


ERHAPS the take-off was the most thrilling moment 

for me of that whole trip. We were hardly seated in 
the cabin of the plane, with two pilots in their own com- 
partment, when the elegant awning runways, suggestive 
of weddings and grand hotels, were pushed back, the 
crowd of spectators waving madly, and we were off, taxi- 
ing down the length of the field. There we turned, and 
stopped, while the pilots made sure once more that all 
was well with the motors. There was a Wh-rr-rr and a 
Br-rr-rr, and the right hand engine roared. This was re- 
peated and the left hand engine replied. A third whirr- 
rring and br-rring and the center motor was tried. There 
was a second’s pause, all was silent, then with a flick, the 
pilot “gave her the gun” and all three motors sounded at 
once as the plane started racing back down the field 
towards the hangar once more. Bumping and bouncing 
we went, gathering speed with each bounce, to rise 
smoothly just as we decided we had rattled enough. The 
wheels were still spinning as we rose in the air. The 
ground dropped away with amazing suddenness, while 
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earth showing through fields of waving 
young grain. 

On over the mountains we flew, through 
and above run-a-way clouds. There on our 
left the old Mormon trail from Utah 
crossed the Mojave desert, that waste of 
smouldering sand. Directly below was the 
rugged country through which the first 
trans-continental railroad was _ pushed. 
Down there thousands of pigmy men were 
once at work, through heat and through 
cold, laying length after length of those 
gleaming steel rails, singing their immortal 
“Drill, ye Terriers, Drill,” as they brought 
Fast and West together, tie by tie, rail by 
rail. Down there lay the long trail which 
seekers after gold followed eighty years ago. 
Down there, too, covered 








Riding high between coast 
cities gives us thrilling pic- 
tures of blue seas, green val- 
leys and snow-capped heights 


the air-port and people grew 


smaller and smaller. Then the 
realization dawned. We were 
actually in the air. We were 


flying! 

Having traveled. the high- 
ways of California rather ex- 
tensively in search of the ro- 
mance of the State, it was fas- 
cinating to ride the sky-ways, 
the true “high-ways,” which 
shadow for many miles the 





wagons once crept, like snails, 
in ranks, and there the pony 
express dared alone bandits 
and Indians in those earlier 
days. 

Above the oil fields of Coa- 
linga and Bakersfield we were 
served hot coffee and a deli- 
cious box luncheon on ebony 
black trays. Relaxed, in com- 
fortable chairs, there we sat, 
feasting, two miles high above 
the earth as we chatted with 
the assistant pilot or watched 
the panorama slip by. 

Lunch over, I looked down 
to find we were crossing the 
Tehachapi mountains, that 
dividing line between northern 
and southern California. Giant 











paths of the padres. Moun- 

tains and desert remain much 

as they were when that intrepid little band of footmen 
and horse made their tortuous way from Mexico to San 
Francisco Bay. What a world of mountains and desert 
it must have seemed! Only from the air can you appreci- 
ate the magnitude of their undertaking. Looking down 
upon broad highways which appear mere scratches on the 
landscape, the imagination stands appalled before the 
evolution of that trail through chaparral and mesquite 
known today as E] Camino Real—the King’s Highway! 


ALLEYS which were once dotted with live-oaks and 

mesquite have given way to extensive orchards of 
prune and apricot, almond and cherry trees, which at this 
season of the year are all a-bloom. Picture it for yourself! 
Miles upon miles of flowering orchards, filling the valleys 
and sloping up green hill-sides in a surge of pink and white 
blossoms. It is all one great garden, this Santa Clara 
Valley, with here and there foot-hills lying crumpled 
between like drifts of deep-piled velvets and velours, 
carelessly spattered with petals. Deep greens and light 
greens, emerald and sea greens, with the rich brown of the 


The Times Given on the Drawing Below are Merely Approximate. 
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shadows streaked their folds, 
while the sun tipped the tops 
of the pine trees which forested their slopes. 


ONCE across these mountains we were soaring over 
Glendale and Hollywood, and that great sprawling 
city, Los Angeles, once known as Adobe Town. Imagine 
the utter amazement of those swarthy sejfiors of the ’60s, 
first City Fathers of Los Angeles, could they have heard 
the busy drone of our three engines as the plane swooped 
over factories and round-houses, squares and squares of 
cracker-box houses, each with a tiny garden, circles of 
cemeteries and rectangles of parks, all of which has sprung 
like some genii out of their drowsy little settlement. Less 
than three hours from San Francisco is this city of theirs, 
which a short generation ago seemed as far removed from 
the Golden Gate as New York seems today. 

Five years from now it will seem absurd to buttonhole a 
crony to tell him how it feels to fly, just as it would seem 
absurd to stop him now to explain how it feels to talk 
over a long-distance telephone. Yet it will be only a 
matter of months before we will be telephoning home 
from a plane traveling at a rate of a hundred and twenty 


Each Air Corporation has its Own Schedule 
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miles an hour. Already such phones are 
being installed along the eastern runs. And 
now the papers tell of a new device which is 
being perfected to determine sound depth 
by means of echoes so that even in a fog 
there will be no doubt as to how far you are 
above the nearest obstruction. 

Yet those things which seemed so aston- 
ishing to me in this flight, lunching and 
writing and reading in the air, cruising 
along at a hundred and twenty- -five miles 
an hour and feeling no more sensation of 
speed than you have in a street car, watch- 
ing the unfolding of panoramas which in- 
cluded the Pacific 
ocean, the snow- 

capped Sierra, deserts, 
cities, and mountains 
all in one great sweep, 
all these were accepted 
so calmly by one of 
my fellow passengers 
who has the flying 
habit, that he slept 
through most of: the 
journey! 

How amazingly 
soon the most novel 
experience soon _be- 
comes commonplace! 
To fly now, while fly- 
ing is still something 
of a rare experience, is 
one of the great thrills. 
To fly, too, before the 



























Desert flowers become one huge bou- 
quet when viewed from the air. At 
left, down-town Portland from on high 


We were at first forced to fly low 
over the city. So low were we that 
children in the school yards stopped 
their play as if at a signal and stood 
like statuettes, with upturned faces. 
Here and there I could read the name 
of a store as we flashed by. Around the 
city we circled, banking sharply as we 
turned, till we were headed back to- 








airways become as 
congested as the high- 
ways. It is worth the cost of the trip alone to feel so much 
open space around you, to travel without having con- 
stantly to manoeuver to avoid fellow travelers! 

“But isn’t it frightening to fly?” many ask. 

On the contrary, flying in these passenger planes is all 
too safe and secure to be properly exciting, even. Every- 
thing possible, of course, is done to minimize the risk of 
accident. After each trip every motor is thoroughly over- 
hauled by two competent mechanics, who make indi- 
vidual reports to the master mechanic, and these reports 
must coincide in every detail before they are accepted. 
After every 200 hours of flying the engines are com- 
pletely torn down and re-built, regardless of their con- 
dition or the cost. Between Los Angeles and San Fran- 
cisco there are twenty-five or thirty-five weather stations 
which radio weather reports to the plane, covering a 
fifty mile radius, each. But most somleedaa of all is the 
knowledge that all pilots on these passenger lines are 
thoroughly experienced and highly accredited, and each 
values his skin and his safety quite as dearly as you do 
yours! 

So smooth and uneventful had been the trip down, 
that it was with real delight on the passage north, that I 
found it to be a day of low fog and heavy weather. 


wards the airport. Failing to fly under 
the fog, and finding no opening to slip 
through, and above, it looked as if our pilot had decided 
to turn back and wait for further clearing. But again we 
banked, zooming over gas tanks and stock-yards, school 
houses and residences. The squares of the city looked like 
blocks of a giant child, tumbled out below us. 


"THEN of a sudden we started up. Up, up we flew until 
everything was blotted out by the fog. It pressed 
against us from above and below and from both sides, 
blinding, enveloping, a bit terrifying in its crowding. But 
on we went, up, up, up. 

Suddenly there was a gleam of blue, a thinning mist, 
and with a rush we were above the fog in dazzling sun- 
shine, beneath the bluest of blue skies. Below us billowed 
a sea of fleecy fog. Below that lay a fog-darkened city, 
with its gas tanks and stock-yards, its school houses and 
its homes! 

In all this world stretching before us there was only the 
blue dome of the sky, brushed here and there by drifting 
clouds, the whipped fog below us, out of which purple, 
sculptured mountains rose magnificently. What kinship 
we felt with those mountains, we in our soaring plane! 
We high riders reigned alone in this unreal realm, this 
sky kingdom, with a hidden world there at our feet. 


Information Concerning Costs, etc. of this and other Air Trips is Available Through Sunset’s Travel Department 
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The Train 
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OWADAYS one looks 

to the West for innova- 

tions. It is not a great sur- 

prise, therefore, to learn 

that Eoise, Idaho, an oasis in a desert 
country, has a railroad station that is 
unique in the entire United States. 
When the overland traveler reaches 
Boise he is informed by the porter of 
the Pullman that the train stops 
twenty minutes in order that he may 
view one of the prettiest stations on 
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The Boise station and 

the middle pool of the 

Howard Platt Gardens. 

Photographs by Johnson 
and Son 


the route, and the “Howard Platt 
Gardens.” 

It is a keen delight, after a long ride 
through barren sage brush, to alight 
and see the chaste beauty of the little 
Spanish station of cream adobe, with 
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its stately tower which houses a set of 
memorial chimes. A touch of Floren- 
tine blue is added to the picture in the 
painting of the ornamental iron work. 

From the station platform the 
traveler looks across a valley, through 
which winds a river bordered with 
trees, to the busy little city. But it is 
the garden, which drops abruptly 
from the station platform to the street 
below, some fifty feet, that is the most 
unusual feature of the station. Here 
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By 
Mrs. E. J. Dockery 
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are no unsightly switch yards or 
sheds, instead one sees a cascade of 
sparkling water, issuing from a grotto 
on the station level, and falling in 
irregular pools to the lower level of the 
garden. Surrounding these pools are 
stepping stones amid stretches of 
green sward, walks bordered with 
baby rambler roses, with petunias, 
with gay colored phlox. Norway 
maples, blossoming catalpas and sev- 
eral weeping willows complete the 
picture. 

The gardens, which embrace a little 
more than three acres, were designed 
by Ricardo Espino, landscape archi- 
tect of Los Angeles, who has given 
just the right touch, a subtle hint of 
foreign atmosphere, to this charming 
setting and the old world architecture 
of the station. 

Beautiful as the little park and sta- 
tion are by day, they are even more 
attractive at night. Huge searchlights 
play on the tower, spot lights are 
focused on the pools, and artistic lan- 
terns help to throw mysterious 
shadows over the entire garden. 








































As the traveler, rested by this 
vision of cool loveliness, starts to 
board the train, he hears the chimes in 
the tower, a memorial to the late 
E. H. Harriman. Involuntarily he 
looks for his prayer rug, to drop, with 
face toward “Mecca,” to offer thanks 
giving for this refreshing oasis. 


More scenes in the station 
garden. A panoramic view 
of the distant hills and city 
is to be had from the station 
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Thousands of tourists travel our 
western states every year. Some come 
by automobile and some by train, but 
all pass through our western towns 


searching for beauty. What a fine 
thing it would be if each of the 
smaller towns and villages of this sec~ 
tion would build some oasis for the 
dusty, tired traveler—not a tourist 
park but a garden of shade, full of cur 
lovely western flowers and natural 
beauty. Such a movement is not 1m- 
possible. If each city attends to its 
individual task, the work will be done 
and the West will have one more fea- 
ture to attract visitors to its borders. 
Perhaps this is a task for the local 
garden club; perhaps the Chamber of 
Commerce can start the ball a-rolling; 
it may be the duty of the Women’s 
Clubs. Some church may develop its 
grounds into a public garden. The 
school may be the institution which 
will bring about such a movement. 
One thing is certain, there is some 
organization or some individual in 
every community who is able to build 
a garden for the joy of the local in- 
habitants and for the pleasure of the 
city visitors. Perhaps you are the one 
to see what can be done about such a 
garden for your home town. 
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Photographs courtesy of Barker Bros. 
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[N this home of southern California 

architecture are assembled many fine 
pieces from England, France and Spain. 
Each 1s interesting in itself and all 
combine to make a house of charm 
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How to Combine 





Period Styles in Furniture 


ANY ot our period 

furniture styles may 

be used together har- 

moniously if a broad 
view is taken of their general 
characteristics rather than their 
country of origin. The principal 
thing to consider is the general 
spirit or feeling pervading the 
article. For instance, heavy pieces in 
general go together, and on the other 
hand, so do light or dainty pieces. 
This, however, 1s not sufficient excuse 
to combine such articles in the same 
room. Other things must be taken 
into consideration. 

Heavy articles may be divided into 
two distinct classes. There are first of 
all the heavy pieces of furniture which 
are massive in their proportions and 
belong to the earliest periods of furni- 
ture construction. Early Italian, 
Spanish, or old English pieces come 
into this category. They are some- 
what ungainly in their proportions, 
and whatever carving they may have 


By 


Edgar Harrison Wileman 


Third in a Series of Articles by 
this Practical Interior Decorator 


is roughly executed and lacks refine- 
ment. All such pieces may be happily 
combined in a decorative scheme, es- 
pecially when the architectural back- 
ground, such as rough plaster walls, 
hand hewn beams, antique finish 
woodwork and dark floors, helps to 
establish the proper environment. 

As furniture developed, so the same 
heavy furniture retained its size and 
general proportion, but the carving 
was more finely executed. With the 
coming of the Renaissance in the early 
Fifteenth Century, the cabinet 
makers in all European countries be- 
gan to copy the beautiful ornament of 
the early Greco-Roman times and, 


thus revived in architecture, in- 

terior decoration, and home fur- 

nishings the beauty of line, form 

and proportion which was intro- 

duced by the classical school. 
Thus we may take this furniture, 
which embraces the best of the 
Italian Renaissance, the French 
Renaissance, and the English 
styles of Charles II and William 
and Mary, and combine it harmon- 
iously and correctly in a living room 
of today. 

For simple homes of early Colonial, 
Spanish farm-house, English Tudor 
cottage, or Normandy Peasant styles, 
a very happy combination of naive 
furniture may be used. There is a 
definite relationship between the peas- 
ant products of many countries. It is 
found in the extreme simplicity of 
line, stoutness of workmanship and a 
decidedly practical air. Conse- 
quently, when such articles are liked, 
whether they are English, Spanish, 
French, or Colonial, we consider their 








Photographs courtesy of Barker Bros., Los Angeles 


French provincial furniture combined with simple pieces of other styles predominate here 
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assembling together gives charm and 
informality to a living room. 

To be specific, Normandy furni- 
ture, or Provincial French furniture in 
general, which includes delightful 
roomy chairs with rush seats, may be 
put side by side with the primitive 
chairs of our early Colonial days, such 
as the Brewster or Carver types, or 
the early ladder back chairs, also with 
rush seats. Other chairs from Eng- 
land of a similar type find a place in 
this ensemble, together with stools, 
benches, gateleg tables and open shelf 
cabinets in which is displayed a plenti- 
ful supply of pewter, old brass and 
china. ® addition to such pieces, fur- 
ther variety may be introduced in 
this same simple setting by such arti- 
cles of furniture as are found in the 
California Missions of this country, 
modern adaptations of which have 
been given the name of Monterey 
furniture. Truly a pleasing collection! 


HERE the furniture used in a 

Spanish home is not of the 
crude, rough finish, but rather is made 
of polished walnut, with sofa and 
chairs upholstered in damask or bro- 
catelle, there are pieces of early 
Georgian and even Chippendale fur- 
niture which may be placed in such a 
room and be found fitting. We no 
longer look at the wood and say ma- 
hogany cannot be combined with 
walnut. Rather we 
prefer the mixture 
of browns and reds, 
and find delight in 
the variety. 

The French style 
known as Louis 
XV, with its subtle, 
graceful curves, 
gives us numerous 
small pieces of fur- 
niture which find a 
place in many a 
comfortable home. 
The simpler pieces 
may be combined 
with the curved 
lined English arti- 
cles made in the 
time of Queen 
Anne. The more 
elaborate French 
pieces of this same 
period are carved, 
painted, decorated, or even covered 
with gold leaf and are often scarcely 
distinguishable from the Italian Vene- 
tian furniture and therefore harmoni- 
ous with it. Such a piece, be it Vene- 
tian or Louis Quinze, can be intro- 
duced as a color note or decorative 
accent in many a room ostensibly of 
another period. 

It is when we come to the late 
Eighteenth Century that we find so 
harmonious a feeling among many 
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styles that they may be used together 
in the same room with a delightful 
sense of relationship. The reason for 
this sameness of design in English, 
French and Colonial furniture of con- 
temporary dates—from 1770 to 1810 
—lies, to a large degree, in the fact 
that considerable research work was 
being carried on in the old cities of 
Herculaneum and Pompeii which for 
nearly 2000 years had lain hidden 
under the ashes of Vesuvius. With 
their discovery a new impetus was 
given to architecture, interior decora- 
tion, furniture and the fine arts; “the 
beautiful spirit of antiquity”—so 
called by the Adam brothers, archi- 
tects of that age—was carried out in 
all its refinement of detail and perfec- 
tion of proportion. 

French furniture of the time of 
Louis XVI has this feeling. Much of 
it is painted in delicate colors and up- 
holstered with. dainty silken fabrics. 
It is similar to that manufactured in 
England by George Hepplewhite of 
light mahogany and amber colored 





A small, informal living 
room wherein several periods 
have been happily combined 


satinwood. He made still other pieces, 
to harmonize with the interior decora- 
tion executed by the Adam brothers, 
and finished them in light colors in 
key with walls and woodwork. 
Thomas Sheraton, a contemporary 
cabinet maker, also followed some- 
what the same ideas. This Anglo- 
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French interpretation of classicism 
was copied by the cabinet makers in 
our own country as may be seen in 
many pieces of our post-colonial fur- 
niture. That notable cabinet maker, 
Duncan Phyfe, the American Shera. 
ton, made considerable furniture with 
similar interpretation and _conse- 
quently this group of English, French, 
and Colonial articles may be com- 
bined together in today’s rooms 
correctly. 


EOPLE who do not sense this har- 
mony between furniture styles in- 
quire definitely the particular period 
of a certain piece of furniture on dis- 
play and if told it is Italian immedi- 
ately put it aside as not being possible 
in their Spanish or English home. A 
good interior decorator will not work 
this way, but will take a general sur- 
vey of such pieces as are at his dis- 
osal and study carefully the possi- 
bility of using them together, provided 
there is harmony of spirit among the 
various pieces at his command. Even 
finishes may be different provided 
there be harmony of texture. Woods 
also may vary if there be harmony of 
color and finish, while even our 
modern art, considered by many per- 
sons so difficult to combine with other 
things, is today taking on a refine- 
ment of line, beauty of form and 
gracefulness of style that will allow 
it to find its place 
eventually in rooms 
with Sheraton, Em- 
pire and Directoire 
styles. 


Y the same rea- 

soning we find 
that furniture of 
the modern type 
may be combined 
with pieces of other 
periods with most 
striking effects. 
Very few of us, per- 
haps, care to in- 
clude in our homes, 
entire rooms of this 
smart modernistic 
furniture, but an 
occasional table, 
lamp, chair or set of 
shelves strikes an 
interesting and new 
note in a room which might otherwise 
be commonplace. Modernistic furni- 
ture, however, deserves much more 
space than I am allotted here, so that 
discussion must be postponed until 
another time. 

Editor’s Note:—Each month in Sun- 
seET MacazineE Mr. Wileman discusses 
some phase of interior decoration. 
You will find his articles a source of 

ractical information for the western 
ei maker. 
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In This Interesting 
Westerner Article 
Darwin J. Smith 
Tells about the man 
behind — 


RMED with an atomizer, 

a lad of nine years scur- 

ried through the crowds 

at the California State 

Fair in 1872 and fired with deadly 

aim on men, women and children. 

For thus demonstrating the odor- 

iferous wares of a perfume manu- 

facturer our young hero was paid 

the munificent sum of twenty-five 
cents a day. 

That was how “Charlie” Paine 
broke into the Fair business on a 
pay basis. Today he is known 
among horsemen, showmen and 
exhibitors as the dean of Fair 
managers in the United States. 
He is rounding out fifteen years as 
chief executive of the California 
State Fair and these, added to his 
thirteen years as a director, make 
an unbroken record of twenty- 
eight years with the Fair in an 
official capacity. 

It is no figurative statement to 
say that Charles W. Paine grew 
up with the California State Fair. 
He was born in March, 1863, in 
a house adjoining the Fair pa- 
vilion in Sacramento. Six 
months later he attended his 
first State Fair, in the arms of 
his mother, and he has not 
missed a single one of the 
sixty-four expositions held 
in the capital city since that time. 

Paine’s Livery Stable, established 
in the early days by Charlie’s father, 
was located a stone’s throw from the 
Fair pavilion and for fifty years was a 
rendezvous for horsemen and _ poli- 
ticians. There young Charlie acquired 
a wealth of information on various 
subjects, but principally on horse- 
racing which was entering its golden 
era in California stimulated by the 
sensational performances of a trotter 
named “Occident,” reputed to have 
been discovered by Senator Leland 
Stanford, wasting its talent on the 
front end of a butcher’s wagon. 

In those days the State Fair as an 
exposition was incidental to the race 
track, and Paine’s intimate knowl- 
edge of the game brought him promi- 
nently into the picture. To keep fresh 
the memories of the halcyon days of 
the turf Paine has surrounded his desk 
with pictures and mementos, his 
favorite being a “close-up” of “Pop” 
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Geers with that grand old man clench- 
ing the familiar cigar-stub between 
his teeth. ‘““To me that picture tells 
more than the best painting in the 
best art gallery in the world,” he con- 
fesses. “It is a wonderful study in ex- 
pression. I notice ‘Pop’ used to smoke 
“em short—I like ’em that way, too.” 

The State Fair runs only ten days, 
but Paine and his staff are occupied 
the year around, closing the details of 
one exposition and preparing for the 
next. “On the job at six a. m.,” has 
been his slogan for half a century, and 
to facilitate its execution he has in- 
stalled a kitchen range in his offices at 
the Fair grounds where the fragrance 
of ham and eggs may be detected 
most any morning. 

At Fair time the secretary’s office is 
a bee-hive of action, and Paine, with 
collar wilted and shirt sleeves rolled, 
hurls himself into the mass of execu- 
tive work which an exposition of such 
magnitude entails. “See Charlie 
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Diamond 
Jubilee 


Charles W. Paine 
who grewup with 
the California 
State Fair 


Paine” is the password whenever 
anyone has a question, problem, 
suggestion or complaint, and as 
there are some 300,000 persons on 
the grounds during the period of 
the Fair, Charlie attempts to give 
a composite impersonation of a 
foreign diplomat, a Grecian oracle 
and a circus ringmaster. 

Nature gave Charlie a deep— 
very deep—voice and this com- 
bined with a blunt manner of 
speaking gives an impression of 
gruffness. But those who know 
him best know it is all superficial. 
Beneath his blustering is a wide 
layer of consideration for others 
and a droll sense of humor. 

““A lady says she can’t find 
her husband,” comes a report. 
“Tell her to look in the 

Hawaiian Dancers tent on the 

Midway,” suggests the veteran 

secretary. 

Paine has seen the State 

Fair grow from a single pa- 
vilion and a race track to a group of 
impressive exhibit buildings covering 
the greater part of 140 acres; from a 
racing tournament to a great educa- 
tional and entertainment exposition 
classed with the world’s largest horti- 
cultural and stock shows. 

This year, the seventy-fifth anni- 
versary of the founding of California’s 
State Fair, finds the veteran manager 
engaged in his greatest effort—a Dia- 
mond Jubilee Fair in which other 
western states will participate. The 
ten-day celebration will terminate 
with a brilliant program on September 
9th, California’s Admission Day. 

It is a far cry back to the days of 
’72. In those days Paine saw the fair 
as a glamorous, glorified sporting 
event. Now he sees the fair as a 
great exposition, an exposition not 
concerned with risking gold on the 
fleet hoofs of horses, but directed 
toward making life better and more 
enjoyable for future generations. 
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AZY blue smoke, redolent of pine 
balsam, floated up from beyond the 
big rock at the bend. The river slid 
past with a whisper and rustle like 

tearing silk. The chatter of a crested King- 
fisher broke across the sunset silence, and 
the better half beat the frying pan against a rock. Even- 
ing had come on the McKenzie. What a place to camp! 
What a place to fish! One saw them, huge, shadowy, red- 
sided rainbow, swinging in the swift riffles, drift- 
ing a-slant the quieter stretches;—there are 
few pools in the McKenzie. 
Turning from the Pacific highway 
at Springfield Junction, outside the 
southern limits of the city of 
Eugene, Oregon, we had fol- 
lowed for two hours the Bend- 
Eugene Highway. Through 
the town of Springfield, 
through a series of delta 
meadows, and we found our- 
selves crossing the cold, crys- 
tal clear McKenzie, as it put 
on the brakes for the first time 
since leaving its parent lake in 
the Cascades, a full-grown 
river rushing from a dark vol- 
cano tarn that boasts no inlet 
save the eternal snowbanks and 
hundreds of subterranean springs. 
The road climbed easily and swiftly, 
past the site. of the new power company 
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dam that will utilize the great stream in its 
lower reaches, past summer homes and a 
string of resorts famous from Atlantic to 
Pacific. We stopped at the state fish 
hatchery, an hour’s ride from Eugene, to 
look at the “‘sample”’ trout that swarmed in 
the hatching ponds and rearing pools. The sight of this 
finny, hungry multitude fairly made our rods quiver in 
their cases in the rumble seat. Every year the hatchery 
turns loose this multicolored rainbow of ambi- 
tion to replace the harvest that visiting 
rodsmen gather. 
From the hatchery the highway 
led us deeper into the mountain 
fastnesses. The virgin timber of 
the high country is pierced like 
an arrow by the road for miles. 
Two hundred feet the trees 
tower up along each side of the 
roadway, like pillars of some 
great temple. Sunrise over 
the Cascades is framed like a 
great rose window at the end of 
this imposing aisle. The green 
beauty of the lush under- 
growth beside the road is lined 
with a continual carpet of 
flowers, broken by summer 
lodges, blending perfectly into the 
surrounding forest. There are stores 
and gasoline stations every few miles, 
and auto camps where for a few cents one 
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H. Brewer 
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may camp beside the river, which 
flows in blue and green confusion past 
mossy banks. The ranger station is 
two hours from Eugene, at the settle- 
ment known as McKenzie Bridge. 

On the open stretches of the river 
one can see a unique sight. Coming 
even from distant New York, anglers 
float down the dancing current, in 
large sturdy boats, manned by expert 
river men. From their vantage point 
in mid-stream the fishermen can cast 
their fly on every likely eddy and 
riffle on both sides of the river. The 
trout lurk everywhere, but the boat- 
men, from long experience, can direct 
every cast to the more favored haunts 
of the big redsides, salmon, and steel- 
head that populate the stream. The 
boats permit continual casting in 
every direction, without keeping that 
weather eye on the brush and trees 
which so often claim toll of the flies 
and leaders of the shore fisherman. 
But in spite of the fact that many 
stretches of the river are heavily tim- 
bered it is not necessary to fish from a 
boat, for there are miles and miles of 
fairly open country, where the angler 
can fish dry-shod, or if he has waders, 
can march from eddy to eddy through 
the shallows. These boats are for hire 
most reasonably. 


ND now a few words about these 

McKenzie River trout. The clear 
cold water, flowing in a seldom dimin- 
ishing stream all year round, breeds 
gaminess and fight beyond compare in 
the ravenous rainbow. The water is so 
pure that the spectra on the sides of 
the trout actually shine out with a 
glow of color greater than elsewhere. 
The fish are large. A 
two-pound rainbow, 





























poor. And then good catches reward 
the bait, egg or spinner fisherman. In 
season the steelhead run in from the 
ocean. Their gleaming silver often 
mingles with the sunset red of the big 
rainbow in the creels. And for those 
who are there when the salmon smash 
their way to the headwaters, there is 
the chance for a battle with a chinook 
of twenty or thirty or forty pounds 
that will linger long in the sportsman’s 
anecdotes. 

The perfect highway, after forty 
miles along the glorious river, turns 
up along the ridges at Belknap 
Springs. The resort of Belknap 
Springs lies a half mile off the high- 
way, and tents and cottages are avail- 
able for campers. At the Springs, a 
suspension bridge leads across the 
river, and a good trail winds sixty 
miles farther along the stream to the 
very crest of the mountains. Up this 
trail it is necessary to use pack ani- 
mals, and advisable to take a guide, 


but no more amazing wonderland of 
river and mountain exists. Deer may 
be surprised in any side canyon; and 
an occasional black or brown bear 
may be come upon, burglarizing a 
berry patch. 

Leaving Belknap Springs, the road 
unwinds its perfect ribbon up and up; 
through forests where the pink rhodo- 
dendrons gleam, over granite ridges; 
always at an easy grade; to the lava 
crest of the Cascades, where the 
road is carved out of solid rock; 
across what in winter are glacial snow- 
fields, and in summer, flower carpeted 
uplands. Snowy peaks tower near 
at hand. 

Going down the east side, the town 
of Sisters is easily reached through the 
yellow pine forest. And soon one 
reaches Bend, a quaint and pictur- 
esque reminder of the Old West. 
From Bend, the California Highway 
through Klamath Falls, or the Port- 
land-Columbia Gorge Highway may 
be reached. But it 1s with 
great regret thatoneturns 





stream bred, and accus- 
tomed to dash madly 
through fanged rapids is 
no mean antagonist on 
light tackle. They rise to 
the fly with ferocity and 
readiness from the open- 
ing of the season to its 
close. Only when the 
spring freshets from the 
melting snow in the back 
ranges, sweep down for a 
few days in the earliest 
summer is the fishing 


The photographs on 
these pages are all 
scenes in the McKenzie 
River country where 











rainbow trout are said 
to have “‘It’”’ 
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away from the camps on 
the McKenzie, for the 
thrill of battle after battle 
with the Redside Rain- 
bows lives in the blood, 
and now one waits eager- 
ly for the opening of 
another season, to claim 
once more some favorite 
spot on the riverbank, 
to renew the contest with 
these glorious, fighting 
trout that have “IT.” 


The highway leading to 
this Fishermen’s Para- 
dise winds its way 
through some of the 
finest scenery of the 
Northwest 
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Cottage of Charm 


Designed by 





Gwynn Officer 


HE problem presented in de- 
signing this cottage was to 
house comfortably a family 
of five having at their dis- 
posal a very limited amount of money. 
The family consists of Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert Shannon, Elizabeth Shannon 
age 4, Junior age 2, and the grand- 
mother, Mrs. Shannon, Senior. Their 
needs could be met by a six-room house 
and double garage. The two-car ga- 
rage is necessary to house the family 


car and the small roadster used by 
Mr. Shannon in his business. The lot, 
50 feet by 115 feet, they owned, having 
bought it some two years before build- 
ing the house. The lot slopes gently 
upward from the street, the rear being 

some four feet higher than the front. 
The house is of wood. The outside 
finish is colonial siding, painted white. 
The shingle roof and the shutters are 
painted a soft green. The cost of con- 
struction was cut down as far as possi- 
ble by using simple stock 































At top ef page we have the 
front elevation of this cot- 
tage. The house is close to 
the street, yet the archi- 
tect hzs achieved privacy 


Plan of house and lot, and 
sketch of tiny front court 
are also pictured here 












































mouldings and details. An 
effort was made to have the 
house as compact as possible 
and yet meet Mrs. Shannon’s 
requirement that it should 
be a one-story house. The 
two chief reasons for com- 
pactness were: reduction of 
expense, and reduction of 


aa labor for Mrs. Shannon who 


does the most of the house- 
work. 

The doorway garden, filled 
with the flowers our grand- 

















mothers loved, lies between 
the low white picket fence 
and the front porch. A quiet 
spot, full of color and the 
pleasant odors of stocks, 
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he 
Architect’s Problem 


FAMILY: A man and his wife, two 
small children, grand- 
mother. 

Lot: 50x IIS. 


SpecIAL PRoBLEM: To build a compact, com- 
fortable home with liv- 
ing room, dining room, 
kitchen, three bedrooms, 
bath and double garage 
as inexpensively as pos- 
sible, using quality 
building materials 


throughout. 
Wood, cottage type. 


Oo @ 


CONSTRUCTION: 


spice pinks and wild sweet william. 

The important living rooms are 
placed so that they look out upon the 
terrace and the garden. Beyond the 

arden and separated from it by a 
edge with a gate is the playyard for 
the children. With two lively “crick- 
ets” growing it seemed highly desir- 
able to provide at home a playyard 
that would be adequate not only for 
the children themselves but for the 
neighborhood children who may come 
to play with them. While the play- 
yard is placed at the rear of the prop- 
erty—-far enough away to still the 
noise somewhat—it is not too far 
away for the watchful maternal eye 
to supervise. Apparatus of various 
kinds are suggested on the plan for 
inclusion in the budget. The Shan- 
nons are starting with the wading 
pool—which was constructed when 
the foundations for the house were 
poured—and the sandbox. 

In spite of compactness, the house 
has good circulation, ventilation, and 
sunlight. The kitchen receives morn- 
ing sunlight; the rooms facing the 
garden, sunlight all day; the nursery, 
afternoon sun; while the bedroom of 
Mr. and Mrs. Shannon receives both 
morning and afternoon sunlight. 

In planning for artificial light the 
daily life of the family as well as sev- 
eral other factors have to be consid- 
ered. The Shannons are quiet folk of 
simple tastes, fond of reading or an 
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The rear view of the Shannon bungalow 


evening passed with a few friends in 
bridge or mah jong by the living room 
fire. Mrs. Shannon, Senior, still men- 
tally vigorous, likes to retire early and 
read. 

An investigation ot the lighting 
problem over the period of time occu- 
pied by the making of the preliminary 
studies of the house developed several 
items of interest which were jotted 
down by Mr. Shannon and then read 
and considered by 
the family council. 
Afewofthem follow: 
A lighting fixture, 
if it is not glaring, 
is an ornament 
throbbing with life; 
it is a more vital 
spark than most 
bric-a-brac, but if 
our consideration 
of lighting fixtures 
stops when this aim 
is achieved, many = 
































properly fulfil its function as an orna 
ment. 

It is well to remember that beauty 
and utility are too closely related to 
be considered separately; and that 
careful consideration of the require- 
ments of each room in the home is 
necessary if proper lighting is to be 
provided. With this thought in mind 
the lighting scheme for the various 
rooms was worked out as follows: 

The living room 
was provided with 
an ample number of 
baseplugs — they 
are not expensive, 
fortunately — one 
plug to each fifty 
square feet of floor 
area. These six 
plugs were so placed 
that lamps might 
be distributed ad- 
vantageously about 
the room, forming 






































possibilities in light- 
ing remain unreal- 
ized; a fixture, be- 
ing visible, should be a satisfactory 
object from an aesthetic point of view. 
Fixtures are sometimes used in light- 
ing solely for their beauty as orna- 
ments; a fixture should be scientifi- 
cally designed to properly serve its 
function as a source of light and to 


“ “i A wall of the 
: living room 
showing fire- 


place and 
book shelves 
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One side of kitchen. 


spots for reading 
comfortably and a 
pleasing arrange- 
ment of table and standard lamps 
making the room a mosaic of lights 
and soft shadows. The obvious is 
always the uninteresting and the 
shadowless room is very trying. At 
the same time deep shadow, brilliant 
light contrasts, and glare should be 
avoided. When the room is used for 
an evening of bridge the light is sup- 
plied by two glass acorn ceiling fix- 
tures. These globes are of clear glass 
mounted against the ceiling in metal 
collars. The glass globes have the 
appearance of being cut and these 
markings on the glass throw a very 
lovely pattern of delicate gray lines 
over the ceiling. (Fditor’s Note:— 
The description of the other rooms 
of this house is found on page 59.) 
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N August, comparatively little 
can be done in one’s pursuit of a 
better garden. The gardener has 

time to contemplate his flowers. 

If he is not an arrant specialist, limit- 
ing himself to gladiolus or dahlias, he 
will probably note many _ yellow 
flowers in bloom then—helianthus, 
heliopsis, heleniums, rudbeckia—all 
members of the sunflower family or 
close relations. Yellow is always 
warm and heartening in the garden, 
so it is well to have a good deal of it as 
the days grow shorter. Within this 
group will be found many of the 
easiest and best flowers of this color. 
The best known members of the 
helianthus or sunflower family (helios 
is the Greek for sun, hence its com- 
mon name) are doubtless annuals, but 
these vary tremendously in size and 
growth from the giant Russian sun- 
flower, on its tall single stem, to the 
dwarfest of the cucumerifolius or 
cucumber-leaved section, hardly over 
a foot high. Everyone knows the 
common tall, erect sunflower, but the 
daintier cucumerifolius varieties are 
comparatively rare in gardens, though 
their lower stature, never over five 
feet, their small flowers in bright 
yellows and creams, and the great 
number carried by one widely 
branched plant are enough to com- 
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mend them to far 
greater use. They are 
very decorative, good 
for cutting, and long 
flowering. 

Some years ago there 
was developed in Col- 
orado, mainly I believe 
by selection, an annual 
sunflower of a reddish 
color somewhat similar to that found 
in gaillardias. Through crossing this 
with both the ordinary tall sunflowers 
and the cucumerifolius type as well, 
there is now available a wide range of 
shades of bronze, maroon, old rose, 
and flowers zoned in several shades. 
All these annuals are very easy to 
grow. Seeds are best sown in the open 
ground after danger of frost is past, 
and the plants thinned out to at least 
eighteen inches apart. They do not 
very readily recover from transplant- 
ing so are best sown where they are 
wanted to bloom. Water the plants 
occasionally where summers are dry. 


HE several perennial sunflowers 

are in general less satisfactory. 
This for two reasons. Their season of 
bloom is rather short, and cutting 
back their graceful, willow-like stems 
does not result in further flowering. 
Also, some of the perennial sun- 
flowers, notably Helianthus rigidus 
and H. orgyalis, with their named 
forms, Miss Mellish and Wolley Dod, 
have a terrifying capacity for spread- 
ing by means of underground stolons. 
However, careful attention to uproot- 
ing each spring those not desired will 
generally keep them within bounds. 
In my western garden I have found 
the late-flowering Helianthus maxi- 
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Some 


 anwers 


for 


Sunset Gardens 


By 
Sydney B. Mitchell 


miliani, of quite compact habit, and 
H. mollis, differing from other peren- 
nial sunflowers in its downy al 
and lemon yellow flowers, not at all 
weedy. The double form of H. de- 
capetalus is all right for those who like 
it, but all the grace of the single form 
is gone. All these are of the easiest 
growth, planted in spring or fall, and 
are best on the outskirts where you 
would use single hollyhocks. An alto- 
gether daintier and smaller thing is 
Helianthus angustifolius, compact in 
growth, with panicles of small golden 
flowers at the end of each stem. This 
seems to want a lot of water in my 
garden, which is very dry in summer. 

Related to these are the false sun- 
flowers, the heliopsis, of which there 
are several species, all lower growing 
than the majority of the perennial 
sunflowers, and giving more compact 
plants of from two to three feet in H. 
helianthoides pitcheriana to three or 
four feet in the rougher H. scabra. 
There are also named forms. 

More distinct are the heleniums or 
sneezeweeds, a group having panicles 
of small daisy-like flowers with re- 
flexed petals, varying from yellow to 
deep wallflower red, borne on stiff up- 
right stems generally from four to five 
feet high, though only half that in the 
dwarf H. autumnale pumilum. These 
are better border plants than the 
spreading sunflowers and enjoy more 
summer watering. 

The yellow single rudbeckias or 
coneflowers give lower masses of sun- 
flower-like bloom, and are desirable 
for the front of a wide border. For 
this purpose select R. triloba, com- 
monly called Brown-eyed Susan, R. 
speciosa (syn. newmanni), both with 
golden-yellow petals, or R. subtomen- 
tosa, with lemon-yellow as a foil to its 
dark center. All these are of the 
easiest culture, merely calling for 
division and replanting in spring or 
fall when they become crowded. 
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COhe 
Palo Alto Cree 


I saw the brown-robed Franciscans trudge through 
the dust 


Of El Camino Real; they held services 


In my very shadow, and Indians came to them. 
wondering, 


To learn a new faith. To them I was “Palo Alto.” 


I watched the old Frenchman, and, many years later, the 
Stanfords; 
Saw a university grow, saw a president come as a 
Sreshman. 
I saw the first students leaving the station 


For the first “ Big Game,” and I heard them cheer for 
the Cardinal. 
I saw Stanford fall with the earthquake, that morning 
in April, 
And I stood, unshaken, above all the ruins. 
Every day I see the commuters, 
Who whiz by beneath me, behind morning papers, 
Encircled by cigarette-smoke. They 
think of their business. 
They haven't seen life, nor have they 
seen history; 
Some haven't even seen me. 


—Rutn F. Ross. 
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MOST fascinating tree is the 
madrona; whimsical, original 
and perhaps a little bizarre. 
In the spring it bears great 
bunches of slightly fuel creamy 
white blossoms, each separate blossom 
shaped like a lily of the valley. As these 
blossoms change to tiny green berries, 
the tree puts forth crowns of green 
leaves. Not until this fresh crop of 
leaves is fully formed and fairly large does the 
madrona permit its leaves of the last season 
to fall. 
Usually this, is in June, just when one might 
expect the garden paths to stay reasonably 
clean. But the madrona chooses this time to 
send down showers of its heavy, magnolia-like ” 
leaves, accompanied by bits of brown bark, for 
all summer the tree is busy changing its gown. 


A group of ma- 
dronas, bare of 
bark, trunk and 
limbs, shading 
from copper to 
sienna. Photos 
by Binkley 


The outer bark, of a beautiful glossy brown, a 


peels off like shavings and reveals the stems, 
apple green, within. This green grows paler, 
changes first to a dull topaz, then to a brilliant 
reddish brown, finally to a dark sienna. In 
winter the green berries become a soft waxen scarlet and 
the madrona wears a crown of glory, dotting the hills 
with spots of flame. 

Most of us know Bret Harte’s simile for this ever 
changing tree, “the harlequin of the forest,” but few are 
acquainted with the fact that he also likens the madrona 
to an Indian, copper colored, peering silently from be- 
tween the green trees. More of an Indian maid the tree 
seems to me, slender, curved, supple, much admired and 
somewhat notional, decking herself with all the colors of 
the forest in turn. Perhaps a chieftain lover is hidden near 
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Madrona 


CC 


arlequin 
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he 


Pen and ink 
sketch showing a 
madrona-root 

rustic arch 









her, for big, reddish limbs are thrust 
out through the earth bank on 
which she stands, winding around intervening rocks, 
pressing strong fingers into crevices. 

Similes aside, the fantastically shaped roots of the 
madrone protruding from the ground, diving behind a 
big rock to re-appear in different curves on the other 
side, as big as the limbs of the tree and rounded like a 
copper colored serpent, are not the least of its many 
attractions. If carefully done, one of these roots can be 
cut without injuring the tree and in many places huge 
roots may be found where there is a growth of young 
trees some distance away. A walk through the hills often 
leads to treasure trove, the main difficulty being to get 
your treasure, if it happens to be a big one, home, for no 
machine can penetrate where the greatest treasures are. 
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By 
Margo Fischer 
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branch looked exactly like the 
kind of swinging monkey that 
you buy in Chinatown and, to 
make the resemblance more 
complete, one downstretched 
arm was used to hold an iron 
lantern. Some use the natur- 
ally curved roots to make an 
artistic fence outlining a gar- 
den path; others surround a 
pool with them and give them 
even a more quaint and for- 
eign effect by planting clumps 
of Japanese iris among their 
many twists and turns. 

The smaller and more easily 
procured roots take many 
shapes, birds and strange 
beasts, gargoyles with grin- 
ning faces, a deer with horns 
or a perfect cross. One often 
finds a twisted root that makes 
an artistic receptacle for a 
flower pot or bowl, and, with a 
touch of varnish to keep its 
shining color, no prettier wood- 
land table ornament could be 
imagined. See photo at right. 


PRS: 
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5 One needs to be a good hiker, have an 
observant eye and above all, be a lover 
of trees knowing how to take without 


The natural curve of these roots, their 
beautiful coloring and their lasting quali- 
ties make them especially desirable for 
arches. One on our own place is mounted 
on uprights set in concrete and forms an 


unusual gateway to a trellis of roses. 

In many gardens one sees seats made of tree stumps 
with madrona roots used for back or arms, winding in, 
out and around until they have the effect of intricate 
carvings. One twisted madrona root hung from a tree 


Madrona 
roots used 
with fan- 
tastic effect 
in and 
around a 
lily pool 


Shelves in a 
rustic dining 
room support- 
ed by twisted 
madrona rocts 


(See sketch.) 


coast. 
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A madrona root flower bowl 
used as a porch decoration 
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The name madrona was given by 
the Spaniards, who saw the relation- 
ship with similar trees in the Mediter- 
ranean region and in the Canary 
Islands to which the common name 
madrona was applied. The generic 
name is arbutus and they belong to 
the Heather family. 

The Mission fathers were good bot- 
anists and our madrona was named in 
honor of its discoverer, Archibald 
Menzies, the botanist on Vancouver’s 
voyage of discovery, and hence is 
known scientifically as Arbutus Men- 


zieit. It hasthe distinctionof beingone 
of the first trees to be named and known on the Pacific 


The young madrona trees shoot up from the most 
sterile places, among the rocks on a barren hillside, in 
the dust of a dry road. But if you want to be surprised, 


just try to transplant one. No 
matter how near you approach 
natural conditions or how hard 
you try to give it better con- 
ditions, it withers and dies. Yet 
it can be done and the best 
time to do it is in the middle 
of the summer for that is the 
rest time of the madrona. If 
you can keep it alive by 
judicious and not too generous 
watering until the winter rains 
come, you may have a madrona 
tree. A few nurseries offer 
young plants in pots at rea- 
sonable prices, and as these 
can be established quite easily 
in the garden, this is the 
simplest way to get a madrona 
on one’s place. 

It is easy to kill a full 
grown tree. Just heap dirt 
around it or drive a nail in 
the trunk and the deed is done. 
Yet you can amputate a root 
without any bad effect, and 
use it in any of the interesting 
ways described here. 
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It’s Fun 


HILLED sweets _ appeal 

overwhelmingly to old and 

young alike. As for nutri- 

tive value, ice cream made 
from milk is a splendid food for chil- 
dren, and some types include eggs in 
their manufacture. When not too 
rich, frozen desserts are easily di- 
gested. For dessert following a hearty 
dinner possibly the most satisfying 
chilled mixtures are frozen fruits or 
berries, or water ices. 

The mechanical refrigerator with 
its freezing trays is a happy shortcut 
to frozen desserts. Mixtures contain- 
ing whipped cream, such as mousses, 
are the easiest to freeze to a velvety 
smoothness in the trays. 

For many types of frozen desserts it 
is important to own a well made ice 
cream freezer. One which can be 
easily packed, easily drained, and 
which can be turned with even speed, 
will largely insure success for the fin- 
ished product. A table, drain board or 
bench upon which to stand the 
freezer while turning so that it 
will be at the right height, for 
the operator should be con- 
sidered. A heavy freezer may be 
bolted to a low bench to hold it 
securely in place. 

The small family without a 
mechanical refrigerator will find 


Some of the most delicious 
ice creams are the simplest 
(Photos by Ralph Young 
Studios) 











Photo, courtesy 
of General 
Electric Co. 


When You Have the Right Equipment 


to Freeze Ice Cream 


Says 


Elner Martin 


a vacuum freezer useful for freezing 
whipped cream mixtures, and for 
packing and carrying other frozen 
mixtures to picnics. 

The proportion of salt and ice used 
in freezing governs the speed of freez- 
ing and in turn influences the fineness 
of grain in the finished mixture. 
Ordinarily one part of coarse salt to 
three parts of ice is the most desirable 
proportion. A scoop should be in- 
cluded in the freezing equipment so 
that ice and salt can be accurately 
measured in the packing. 

When a freezer with galvanized 
bucket is used, the ice bucket may be 
wrapped with a heavy piece of clean 
carpet to prevent the ice in the pack- 
































ing from melting too rapidly. Heavy 
waxed paper is used to cover the 
frozen mix before packing to keep salt 
out of the freezing can. 

Before beginning the actual freez- 
ing it is well to have all utensils and 
ingredients chilled. Scald freezing 
can, dasher and lid, then chill. It 
cooked syrups are to be used, cool be- 
fore putting them into the freezer. 

When filling the freezing can, keep 
in mind the expansion of the mix. 
With constant beating, the volume ot 
the mixture will very nearly double, 
therefore the can should be less than 
two-thirds full before freezing. 

Fresh or preserved fruits, or 
chopped dried fruits, grated nut 
meats, grated chocolate, grated cocoa- 
nut, rich cookies or pulverized peanut 
brittle all make decidedly good dress- 
ings for frozen dessert services. Plain 
ice cream may be served with honey 
or sherry sauce, and accompanied by 
thin pastry wafers, crisp crackers, or 
angel cake, as interesting alternatives 
for the service of this universally 
favored all-seasons sweet. 

Even though the drug store with its 
variety of excellent ice creams is just 
around the corner, equip your 
kitchen this summer with the 
necessary utensils for making 
frozen desserts. 


Three types of freezers for 

family use. Equipment, 

courtesy of Dunham, Carri- 
gan and Hayden 
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Jersey’s 
Beauty 






HROUGHOUT the 

summer and late fall we 

find the dahlia holding full 

sway as leading lady on the 
stage of flowers. It is the glory of 
the summer garden of the West; 
for variety of color, brightness, 
large size and profusion of bloom 
at a season when other plants are 
nearing the end of their period of 
bloom they are unsurpassed. 

At this season of the year our 
thoughts and hearts are turned 
toward these lovely garden flowers, 
and while they are at their best, is 
a good time for us to study the 
types and varieties, so that next 
spring we will know just exactly 
what we wish to plant. There is no 
better time to study a flower than 
while it is in bloom. 

There are now so many classes 
and types of dahlias that it is de- 
sirable for the amateur to acquaint 
himself with the differences in 
order that he may make intelligent 
selections from the catalogues and 
grow those that will most nearly 
fill his individual requirements. 

For the purpose of holding dahlia shows the American 
Dahlia Society has divided the blooms into eleven groups 
or classes. This classification is not difficult to learn and 
should be known by all who wish to grow even a few of 
these lovely flower queens. Very briefly, therefore, they 
are as follows: 

SinGLE—Those varieties producing flowers with but a 
single row of eight petals. 

Co.LLtareTrEs—These differ from the singles in only 
one thing—they have an additional collarette of small 
petals around the yellow center of the flower; two small 
ones opposite each large petal. 

Peony—These varieties produce flowers of immense 
size, having two or three rows of very large flat petals, 
with curled petals bordering the center; indeed, the center 
is almost covered with the curly, twisted group of small 
petals. 

DupLex—These are somewhat similar to the “Peony,” 
but have no petaloids and the outer petals are rather 
broad and flat. These four classes—Singles, Collarettes, 
Peony and Duplex, are all of the open center blooms; any 
others must be “fully double.” 

DecorativE—These are those lovely loose-flowering 
varieties which are full, or nearly full to the center with 
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nearly flat petals. This class 

alone fills nearly one-half the 
catalogue, and three-quarters of 
the blooms which overflow all show 
rooms. 

SHow Dauttias are those var- 
leties producing round, quilled, 
well formed flowers; showing usu- 
| ally one solid color, but may have 

shaded tips. 

Fancy include nearly all varie- 
gated or bi-colored varieties. 

ANEMONE—T hose varieties pro- 
ducing flowers with at least two 
rows of flat guard petals surround- 
ing the crown of tubular petals, of 
which the flower is composed. 

Cactus These are distin- 
guished by their long, twisted, or 
pointed petals, which are irregu- 
larly placed. 

Hysrip or Semi-Cacrus have 
long, pointed petals, quilled less 

than half their length, with no 
center showing. These are be- 
tween the Cactus and the Decora- 
tive in shape. Some of our largest 
dahlias are in this class, many of 
them being from ten to twelve 
These lovely blossoms threaten to 
and push the Decoratives 
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inches in diameter. 
take first place in our shows 
down the line. 

Pompons—This class embraces the varieties that pro- 
duce the small, round flowers not over two inches in 
diameter. The plants are usually of dwarf habit. 

Now that we are fairly familiar with the different types, 
let us choose the varieties which are both new and worthy 
of a place in our western gardens. In selecting your var- 
ieties, do so with the same points in mind which make 
certain dahlias prize winners at the dahlia shows. This 
scale of points includes not only size, but color, form, 
substance, stem and foliage. Prizewinning dahlias must 
then have all of these good attributes. 

Those who had the opportunity of attending the Dahlia 
Show held at the Biltmore Hotel in Los Angeles last fall 
will remember the gorgeous display, and perhaps a few 
of the outstanding winners. Among the brilliant red, we 
found “Tommy Atkins” attracting much attention in the 
decorative class, as did ‘“‘Flaming Meteor,” one of our 
very best; a brilliant scarlet and orange buff, with the 
center petals pointed in sunburst effect. But those who 
viewed for the first time one which is not as new as some 
others, but certainly striking—‘‘Inkyo,” were held 
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almost spell-bound by the rich 
dark beauty of it; a very dark red 
hybrid cactus. 

“Nobilis,” a dahlia with a very 
striking color combination—White 
tipped crimson, cannot but attract 
attention wherever it is seen. Per- 
haps the most outstanding among 
the pinks was “Jersey’s Beauty.” 
Indeed, it is one of the most per- 
fect dahlias in existence. The 
blooms are of perfect form and the 
color is a very pleasing eosine 
pink, carried on exceptionally long, 
wiry stems. Another prize winner 
among the pinks was “Runa,” an 
exquisite rose pink, and one which 
should find its way into every 
garden of lovely flowers. 
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MONG the yellow shades per- 

haps the most outstanding was 
“Western Star,” a splendid new 
exhibition variety, and one which 
was placed on the market this year 
for the first time. It is a golden 
yellow hybrid cactus, with good 
foliage and stiff stems. “Judge 
Goodacre” came in for a large share of admi- 
ration, being a most delightful yellow, 
shaded pink, while “Galli Curci” reigned 
among the orange tints. 

To me one of the most lovely shades among 
the dahlias is to be found in “Elinor Vander- 
veer,” a satiny rose pink—almost a lavender, 
which is classed among the decoratives. 

If you desire a good white, and everyone does, 
choose “Polar Bear,” one of the best white 

dahlias; a decorative, and just old enough to be 
quite inexpensive. 

One could go on through the list for hours, 
there are so many beautiful ones, but let us select 
the ones which most appeal to ourselves; for the 
greatest joy of all comes to the gardener, who 
can choose his own, plant them, and watch them grow. 

Dahlias are gross feeders and should be well supplied 
with plant food and water, especially from the time the 
first buds appear until the blooming period is over they 
should never want for water. Any kind of soil will suit 
them, providing it is fertile and moist. When the shoots 
appear (if you want extra nice flowers) break off all but 
the strongest one. When this is about four or five inches 
high pinch out the top; it will soon branch out. The dirt 
should be well filled in about the plant; treated in this 
way they will withstand high winds, and grow strong and 
sturdy. However, if you do not care to go to this trouble, 
let them grow as they will, but stake and tie them if they 
are in danger of breaking down. This latter treatment will 
give only the ordinary flowers. 

When the dahlias are ready for cutting they are re- 
moved back to the first joint nearest the stalk. Both 
lateral shoots at the first joint from the main stalk are 
left to grow. These laterals are disbudded in the same 
manner as the main lateral, the leaf pair and side shoots 
nearest the main stock being left in each case. By this 
method of disbudding the structure of the plant is built 
up so that the branches are stronger and the top growth 
is kept nearer the ground. 

Dahlias should be cut in the early part of the day or 
late in the evening. There are several methods of treating 
the stems to improve their keeping qualities, one of them 
being to hold the cut end in boiling water for thirty 
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seconds, placing them in a deep re- 
ceptacle of cold water immediately 
after. Another is to burn the cut 
ends over a gas flame. There are, 
however, some varieties which will 
not keep as cut flowers even though 
they are treated. 

Dahlia plants ‘should be allowed 
to stand until the frosts have 
killed them and they are thor 
oughly dry. After such a time the 
stalk may be cut down, leaving a 
few inches of dry stem "above the 
tubers. When the clumps are 
taken up for storage great care 
must be taken or the clumps will 
become too dry. The secret of 
keeping tubers seems to be cool. 
ness and moist air. 

When taking the clumps out for 
planting next spring, each tuber 
should be detached so that an eye 
remains connected with it. The 
eye must have a tuber, and each 
tuber must have an eye, or there 
will be no plant. If the stalk is 
not too slender it may be split 
down the center with a sharp 
knife. In separating the eyes and tubers, 

select the better ones first. With the knife 
cut all around the knuckle containing the eye, 
working underneath and gently lifting out the 
whole. After removing the first tuber it is 
quite easy to remove the others. A small 
tuber will as a rule make as good a plant as a 
large one, providing it is healthy. 








THE dahlia has comparatively few enemies 
and is susceptible to few diseases. It is 
well, however, for the gardener to watch his 
choice varieties for possible infestations. 

If flowers come late, plants turn yellowish- 
green, leaves fail to grow to natural size and 
flowers are poor it is likely that your dahlias 
have “‘stunt.” If stunt occurs it is usually necessary to 
discard the afflicted clumps, although dusting or spraying 
with nicotine will often help the situation. 

The stalk borer is a serious enemy to dahlias as it is to 
most of the thick-stemmed plants. Borers can be con- 
trolled by keeping the garden clean, thus destroying the 
eggs. If plants become infested, cut off and burn infested 
shoots and pinch stems to destroy the borers. 

For grasshoppers, sprinkle poison bran about the plants 
in early morning. For striped beetles spray or dust plants 
with arsenate of lead. 

When the weather is hot and dry, dahlias are likely to 
“blast.” To avoid this start your plants late enough so 
they will not bloom in the hot weather. Give them a 
great deal of water during blossoming time and avoid 
planting in deep shade and too rich soil. 

Eprror’s Note:—Every man or woman interested in 
the dahlia should become a member of the American 
Dahlia Society. This national organization was formed to 
stimulate and promote dahlia culture, and it offers a 
world of help to its many members. A quarterly bulletin 
is issued to keep the members informed of new varieties 
and late developments in the dahlia world. The organiza- 
tion is also glad to answer questions and to assist its 
members in any way possible. For information as to dues, 
etc., we suggest that you write Wm. F. Rathgeber, Secre- 
tary of the American Dahlia Society, 198 Norton St., 
New Haven, Connecticut. 
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Western 


Sun Rose 
(Helianthemum) 


IS jolly little shrub grows low 
or trails, has small neat dark 
evergreen leaves, and is en- 

tirely covered in summer with tiny 
flowers of wild rose shape. The range 
of color is quite wide, including white, 
pink, red, orange, yellow, buff, and 
copper. The little flowers remain 
open until about four in the after- 
noon, when they close until next day. 
They therefore do not make good 
flowers for cutting. The helianthe- 
mum must have a sunny place—a 
slope suits it, or it may be used as a 
rock garden or border plant. It grows 
well in poor soil. 

It may be raised quite readily from 
seed, but to be sure of getting a par- 
ticular color or some unusually ad- 
mired form it is necessary to increase 
this by taking cuttings, small pieces 
of the new growth without flower 
buds, preferably about an inch and a 
half long, cut just below a joint, the 
lower leaves trimmed off and the cut- 
ting inserted half its length in a box of 
sand covered with a piece of glass. 
Helianthemums are the least demand- 
ing of plants, and require no fussing. 
To prevent their becoming straggly it 
is advisable to trim them back every 
year just after they have finished 
flowering. The helianthemum should 
be found in every western garden. 
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Grape H vacinth 
(Muscari) 


HE grape hyacinth shows its 
fairylike spires of deep lapis- 

lazuli blue, pale blue or white 
flowers very early in the springtime. 
If the little bulbs are left undisturbed 
they increase quickly, and the flowers, 
after their long period of bloom is 
over, make seeds which fall and be- 
come bulbs of blooming size in a year 
or two, so that prosperous colonies are 
soon established. In sun or shade, 
under trees, on slopes—wherever they 
are not disturbed by the industrious 
spade—these little spring bulbs will 
make themselves at home and will 
give the effect of a natural wildflower 
growth. They may still be had from 
all seed houses, not being affected by 
the quarantine. Plant them in the 
fall, two or three inches deep. They 
look best in sociable groups, not in 
rows or thin borders. The gardener of 
the Northwest will take care not to 
plant these bulbs in a damp place. 
Some gardeners take up these bulbs 
every three years to remove theoffsets. 
In many western gardens we find 
the grape hyacinth used as a ground 
cover in the spring perennial border or 
flower garden. When planted closely 
together these funny little blue 
“grapes” make a charming carpet for 
delicately colored spring blossoming 
plants. Try it for yourself next year! 
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Rock Cress 


(Aubrietia) 


N spring this plant provides 
I cushions of gray-green foliage 
thickly covered with little flowers 
of mauve, lilac, lavender, rose, and 
purple shades. It is very easy to grow 
from seed, or if it is desired to increase 
some fine individual plant this can be 
done by cuttings made in the fall 
when the new growth starts. To look 
its best it should be grown on a bank 
or among rocks, over which it will 
hang its colors in most decorative 
fashion. It thrives in sunshine but 
will grow in partial shade. When its 
season of bloom is over and it is 
covered with seed-pods, trim it back 
for the sake of neatness and to assist 
its future growth. No Pacific coast 
garden should be without aubrietias. 
Because of its practically ever-green 
leaves the aubrietia is a satisfactory 
plant, not only in spring but the year 
round, for the western garden. For an 
effective picture in your landscape 
try planting pink tulips with white 
Portugal broom, using a foreground 
planting of purple aubrietias. Or, 
plant aubrietias along the garden path 
as a foreground for bearded iris in 
soft lavender and purple shades. You 
will find the variety Leichtlini with 
its mass of rose-colored flowers very 
satisfactory. For deep violet colored 
blossoms try the variety Eyrei. 
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A substantial supper 
dish consisting of 
chors, broiled to- 
matoes, breaded 
egg-plant, ‘‘little 
pig” sausages 

and artichokes 


All garnished with 
celery, olives and 
pickles, and served 
on a large pewter 
platter this 
makes a tempt- 

ing picture 





When the Larder is Low 


T happens even in 
the best-regulated 
families,” (at least in 
ours) that dark moment 

when unexpected friends drop in 
on Sunday evening, when the 
larder is low and the maid is out! 

But a well-stocked emer- 
gency shelf in the cupboard 
relieves our worries in that 
direction. We know that a 
tinned soup may be embel- 
lished with extra richness by 
a tablespoonful of cream or butter, some browned onion, 
or a handful of croutons or cheese gratings. Very good 
brands of canned meats and vegetables, pickles and 
relishes, cheeses, salami and bolognas—even to condensed 
coffee already creamed and sugared for picnic parties— 
may be called into service during emergencies. Just in- 
vestigate the shelves of your grocery shop the next time 
you goin. You will find much inspiration there. 

If we start off our “quick meal” with a leisurely appe- 
tizer, so much the better. Happy the hostess who never 
allows herself to grow ruffled or nervous over a slight 
detail in life’s rondelet. The appearance of calm means a 
great deal. 

Fruit salad may be had in small tins. (It is surprising 
the number of specialties one may buy in small cans at 
the dime store for the emergency shelf.) One can of fruit 
salad, to which we may add a fresh sliced-to-matchsticks 
apple, an orange, or whatever fresh fruit we have on hand, 
with a tablespoonful of sherry flavoring, makes a quick 
and wholesome fruit cocktail, when served in attractive 
colored glasses. Keep cans of fruit in a cold place. 
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The brandy and sherry 
flavorings make possible 
many famous old-time 
recipes. A good tempter is bran- 
died peaches to serve with cold 
roast or baked ham. Just buy a 
jar of pickled peaches, add about 

¥% cupful of brandy flavor; 
turn the jar upside down 
several times, let stand, and 
when you are ready to use 
the peaches, they will be de- 
liciously flavored. 

I even add creme-de-menthe to perfect canned white 
pears. They turn out a lovely pale green and make an in- 
triguing salad, stuffed with cream cheese and topped with 
a rubyette or maraschino cherry. 

As for appetizers, if you have a tin of sardines on hand, 
some ripe olives, and cream cheese, with perhaps some 
celery in the refrigerator, you can make a very profes- 
sional-looking platter of hors d’oeuvres. 

Marinate the olives in a little olive oil with a cut bead 
of garlic in it, and soak the celery in ice cold water while 
you prepare your other things; later cut it into two-inch 
pieces and fringe the ends, which facilitates handling it, 
and makes it go farther. On an oblong glass platter, or in 
a compartment appetizer dish which is always an asset to 
your equipment, place the olives at one end, the crisp 
celery at the other, and in the middle, make two sections, 
laying the silvery sardines, well drained, neatly in a pile in 
one section. Then, if you have a package of cream ng 
add a little fresh cream or mayonnaise to it, season with 
salt and pepper, and roll to resemble tiny apples. Dust 
with paprika, and stick a clove in the top of each fora 
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stem. All in a few moments, you have a very appe- 
tizing looking tray of ‘“‘eaties’”’ evolved out of a very 
few ingredients. 

Half of one’s assurance comes from knowing that 
there are adequate and interesting utensils to work 
with. Beef bouillon (made from beef cubes from the 
emergency shelf) takes on new interest if it is served 
in funny little covered soup-bowls which are very 
inexpensive to buy in “Chinatown” in any of our 
West Coast cities. 

Perhaps you may have a section of alligator pear 
left over from a former meal, peel it and cut up the 
meat in tiny cubes to drop into the piping hot soup 
for a novelty. Serve with bread sticks, saltines, or 
toasted Swedish rusks. Spread stale bread with 
butter and grate cheese over it, cut in small squares 
and toast in the oven as cheese croutons; then drop 
a few into the thin soup just before serving. 

Peanut soup is extraordinarily nourishing if your 
main meal seems a little light. Here is my recipe 
for it: 

‘ Peanut Soup 





2 cupfuls of milk Y teaspoonful of 











Chinese sauce (or 
Worcestershire 
sauce) 

V4 teaspoonful of salt 


1 small onion, minced 
¥% teaspoonful of celery 
salt (or a branch of 
dried celery) 
2 tablespoonfuls of flour 2 tablespoonfuls of 
¥4 cupfulof peanut butter — butter 
Make a thin cream sauce, by melting the 
butter, stirring in the flour, then adding the 
milk slowly. Next put in the onion (onion salt may be 
used instead), celery salt, and sauce. Add the peanut 
butter last, stirring it up well; reheat, and sieve before 
serving. This soup can be made in eight minutes by the 
clock. 


Hot drop biscuits are a happy accompaniment to either 
soup or salad. They are so easy to prepare with the handy 
liquid shortenings on the market that there is no excuse 
for anyone to say that she cannot make good biscuits. 


Quick Drop Biscuits 

34 cupful of milk 

Y4 cupful of vegetable oil 
shortening 

1 tablespoonful of sugar 


2 cupfuls of flour 

4 teaspoonfuls of baking 
powder 

1 teaspoonful of salt 


Pour milk into a measuring cup up to the 34-full line; 














Even the_ sim: lest 
of cream soups takes 
£ on interest when 
served in 

covered bowls 


add salad oil to fill up the cup. Put into a 
bowl, mix with the sugar, then add the dry 
ingredients which have been sifted together. 
Stir lightly and drop from the tip of a table- 
spoon into heated and greased iron muffin 
pans of the smallest size. These must bake quickly at 
400 degrees for 15 to 20 minutes, until they are speckled a 
delightful brown on top. 

They may be varied by adding half a cupful of grated 
cheese; or by adding more sugar and some spice and 
raisins for a tea cake. 

They are delicious made smaller, taken hot out of the 
oven, split, and some of the center scooped out with a 
fork and filled with such appetizing mixtures as grated 
horse-radish mixed with cream and Roquefort cheese, and 
served as an hors d’oeuvre with the olives, celery, and the 
like. Or they may be split and toasted and covered with 
highly seasoned caviar. The plain muffins are very handy 
to have left over to use as a shell for a Newburg of crab or 
oysters, for a pick-up supper. 

Chicken sandwiches are delicious. Just split and butter 
the hot biscuits, and fill between and over the top with a 
rich creamed chicken which makes a dish for a king! 

This same biscuit batter may have a little more flour 
added to it so that it may be rolled out and made into 


Oriental 


sausage biscuits. Simply roll a square of the dough very 


thin, wrap.around a tiny sausage and bake in a hot oven 
(425 degrees) 20 minutes. Just think how good 
these hot sausage biscuits would be, accom- 
panying a great platter of chilled combination 
salad. 

Combination salad, by the way, has many 
possibilities. If there are to be six at the table, 
a large platter may be dressed with lettuce 
leaves, and then little mounds of different vege- 
tables piled attractively and evenly all the way 
around the platter, in truly chef-like fashion. 


Combination Salad 





On a long platter, arrange two piles of grated 
raw carrot (one at each end of the platter for 
color), then two piles of potato salad, chopped 
celery, or cooked string beans mixed with pi- 
mento strips and marinated in French dressing. 





Baked beans are glorified by a quaint Mexican bean fot 
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Or use chopped white lettuce hearts, or chopped 
young cabbage (Continued on page 60 
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With Western Garden Clubs. 


HEN Venice, California, 

was founded by the late 

Abbot Kinney, his dream 

was to make it a second 
Venice, with beautiful canals and la- 
goons, bordered by drooping trees and 
lovely flowers, with gondolas and 
singing gondoliers, with silent canoes 
drifting along the lovely waterways. 
The crowds, however, did not stop at 
the canals but sought the surf and the 
sands of the beach. At the public’s 
demand, the amusement center was 
founded and piers and bathhouses 
erected. The once beautiful canals 
are now slimy and neglected, and a 
battle is being waged to have them 
converted into modern traffic high- 
ways and arteries for the convenience 
of thousands who desire to take ad- 
vantage of the splendid bathing 
beach. 

Abbot Kinney was a lover of 
nature, as well as of art, and it is in- 
deed fitting that interest in trees and 
flowers should be revived in this city 
which he founded—Venice by the 
Sea. To revive this interest a small 
group of home owners, all ardent 
home gardeners, formed the Home 
Gardens’ section of the Woman’s City 
Club of Venice three years ago. This 
group has since conducted a Beautiful 
Grounds Contest and three flower 
shows. : 

Last year, the Beautiful Grounds 
Contest created a great deal of en- 
thusiasm and friendly rivalry among 
home owners from all sections of the 
city, including “the sand” where it 
was shown that gardens of exceptional 
beauty could be had with little effort. 
In fact, the sweepstakes prize for the 
whole community was won by two 
girls, who put real love into their 
small plot of ground within a half 
block from the ocean. 
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Western Garden Club 


WOULD label with 

permanent mark- 
ers the plants, shrubs 
and trees in its city 
park, every garden- 
minded tourist would 


say— 


“T Thank You? 
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The Venice Flower Show is held 
primarily to stimulate interest in 
home gardens in Venice and to show 
that Venice has, and can have more, 
beautiful gardens. The show is lim- 
ited to exhibits of local home gar- 
deners. 

At the 1929 show the Lewis collec- 
tion of cacti was the center of much 
interest. A fish pond, a parrot of gor- 
geous hue which talked and sang, 
canaries, and musical entertainment 
added to the variety and attractive- 
ness of the show. 

Sections included different classes 
for roses, bulbous flowers, cactus, 
children’s exhibits, and commercial 
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and school exhibits, with a small space 
for “our neighbors’ exhibits” includ- 
ing only two adjacent communities. 

One of the children’s exhibits was 
the child’s conception of how Venice 
Beach could be made more attractive 
by being lined on one side with a 
beautiful park of shrubs, trees and 
flowers; with boardwalk, bathing 
beauties, umbrellas and playground 
for kiddies on the stretch of sandy 
beach. This won first prize in this 
section. 

The winner of the most artistic ex- 
hibit is an elderly German woman 
artist, who plans to make a painting 
of her beautiful exhibit. 

The Venice Flower Show is a civic, 
not a commercial affair, and no charge 
is made for entries or for admission. 
Hundreds of persons from all over 
southern California visited the show 
last May. 

A year ago, the flower show was 
carried out in Hawaiian setting, and 
cash prizes, cups and ribbons were 
awarded. This year, however, only 
ribbons, blue, red and white, were 
awarded, and were just as much ap- 
preciated by the contestants and with 
much less drain upon the local mer- 
chants and committee. 

The show is the result of untiring 
effort of a few public spirited and sin- 
cere women, and we hope that small 
communities will receive the same in- 
spiration from their local garden clubs 
that Venice is receiving from the 
Home Gardens’ Section of the 
Woman’s City Club of Venice. All 
the wearisome effort and earnest 
thought, with a few heartaches and 
disappointments, is soon forgotten in 
the glow and glory of the success and 
the knowledge of something worth- 
while accomplished. — Grace M. 
Roscoe. 
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At right we have a 
corner of the Mrs. 
Jennie Freedman 
garden. This lovely 
place is right on 
the sandy beach of 
Venice within half 
ablockoftheocean. 
Two girls are re- 
sponsible for much 
of the beauty of 
this little seashore 
paradise 























Below is the Wm. 
Clausen home in 
Venice. This small 
house on the rear 
of the lot is made 
very attractive by 
the lovely lawn and 


photographs repre- 
sent only two of 
¥ many lovely gar- 
dens in Venice, 
California 




















Venice, California 


Butlds 
GARDENS 1n the Sand 
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Thoughts While Reading 


Four Modern Novels 


tendency to scamper 

willy-nilly to strange 
and exotic vacation lands, 
we find the novel the most 
pleasing on the literary 
menu. So, for this time, 
we have elected to discuss 
four modern novels of 
various sorts. Probably 
the most important—cer- 
tainly the most preten- 
tious—is ““Wo.r SoLEnT,” 
by John Cowper Powys 
(Simon and Schuster, two 
volumes, $5.00). 

This book takes its title 
from the name of the main 
character. The scene of 
the novel is an English 
countryside, and the 
action takes place in and 
around Dorsetshire. Dor- 
setshire has an_ odor. 
Were we to pass this 
mythical place with our 
eyes shut we would recog- 
nize it. With conditions 
reversed, we would recognize 
it. And Mr. Powys has done 
more than this. Upon the pig 
sties; the enormity of Selena 
Gault’s upper lip; the grim 
skull of William Solent; the 
unhealthy obscenity of Urquhart’s 
mind; the wanton proclivity of 
Gerda’s body; and the seething, boil- 
ing mass that is Wolf Solent’s mind; 
upon all this, Mr. Powys has let shine 
the pure, white light of his genius. 
Realism becomes romance, and illiter- 
ate talk rings with the rhythm of 
blank verse. 

The novel begins with Wolf return- 
ing after many years of absence to the 
village where his father had lived a 
happy though debauched life. 
Though twenty-five years have passed 
since the elder Solent’s death, the 
memory of his “goings on’’ is still 
fresh in the minds of many of the vil- 
lagers. Under the sinister cloud of his 
predecessor’s death, Wolf enters into 
service of secretary to Mr. Urquhart. 
His duties, which he heartily detests, 
consist mainly in putting into literary 
shape his employer’s notes upon 
Rabelaisian incidents that happened 
in the history of the village. 

The main action of the story, how- 


N midsummer, when 
our fancies have a 
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A. Marshall Harbinson 


ever, takes place during Wolf’s leisure 
hours. This action meanders along 
paths that lead to the monument- 
maker’s door, where lives the beautiful 
and simple Gerda, and to that of the 
book-seller whose household is pre- 
sided over by Christie Malakite, a 
girl who later symbolizes Wolf’s 
“mythology.” It is Gerda, pillowed 
on Autumn’s yellow bracken, who 
brings Wolf to heel with a marriage 
vow. But Wolf, who would eat his 
cake and have it, too, never ceases to 
long for the intellectual intimacy that 
might have been his had he married 
Christie. 

The trouble with Wolf is that he 
thinks too much. His philosophical 
thoughts do not always jibe with his 
physiological actions. His is a bril- 
liancy which is savorless for the lack 
of a little wisdom. For all his learning, 
he is nothing more than a village 
“wise-guy,” an unhappy cuckold 
stumbling through life, lost in the 
maze of hisown philosophical thinking. 
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Reproduced from a 
woodcut by Louis 
Rogers done from 
the jacket design of 
‘‘Wolf Solent’’ by 
J.C. Powys 


ete 


‘How many men,’ he 
wondered, ‘since the black 
cormorants and foolish guille- 
mots screamed around these 
escarpments, have stood still, 
as I am doing now, and 
wrestled with the secret of 
this promontory?’ Did any of 
the serfs of Arthur, or of Mer- 
lin the magician, lean here 
upon their spades and let 
their souls sink down and 
down, into motions of primal 
matter older than any gods? 
Did any of the Roman legion- 
aries, stark and stoical, mak- 
ing of this hill ‘a sacred 
place’ for some strange new 
cult of Mithras, forget both 
Mithras and Apollo under 
this terrestrial magnetism— 
this power that already was 

spreading abroad its influence 

long before Saturn was born of 

Uranus?” 


If we may venture a guess, 
it is in such passages as these 
that John Powys finds his 
greatest pleasure—with which he is 
most concerned. But whatever his 
concern, he has succeeded in the pure 
simplicity of his rustic “story,” (as dis- 
tinguished from his complex novel) to 
lay before his readers a slice of life 
that is genuine and true. 


UT at the end of this two-volume 

novel, the threads of Mr. Powys’ 
story are still untied. The author has 
created a group of real characters, 
only to leave them standing around at 
loose ends. The only characters whose 
destinies seem to be fulfilled are Wil- 
liam Solent, Wolf’s libertine father; 
Redfern, Wolf’s predecessor; both of 
whom were dead and buried in their 
graves before the story started, and 
the lustful book-seller, Malakite, who 
died of a stroke. What became of 
Tilly Valley, the drunken priest? 
and Mattie, Wolf’s half sister? and 
the excitable child, Olwin? and Miss 
Gault, the old lady with the ever- 
young memory of her past affair with 
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WHAT’S THE 
COMPRESSION 
OF YOUR CAR? 
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"Wie automobile industry is now beginning 
to present its new models. Notice how many 
have engines of high compression, designed to 
take advantage of Ethyl Gasoline. 

For Ethyl is the standard high compression 
fuel. It permits a tighter squeezing of the gaso- 
line in the cylinders before ignition, so that 
more power results with each stroke of the piston. 

Ordinary gasoline can stand only a certain 
amount of compression; beyond that it “knocks” 
and loses power. 

That is why automotive science developed 
Ethyl Gasoline. It is good gasoline plus Ethyl 
fluid, a compound containing tetraethyl lead, 
which eliminates knocking and increases power 
as compression is increased. 

Through the service of leading oil companies 
of the United States, Canada and Great Britain, 
you will now find Ethyl Gasoline available 
wherever you drive. 

But you don’t have to have a new car to enjoy the 
benefits of Ethyl. Its virtues are especially notice- 
able in older cars of average compression. For it 
“knocks out that knock.” Ride with Ethyl to- 
day. Look for the familiar Ethyl emblem. 


ETHYL GASOLINE CORPORATION: 25 Broadway, New York City 
56 Church St., Toronto, Canada 


ETHYL 


36 Queen Anne's Gate, London, England 








GOOD fy, ETHYL qual ETHYL 
| GASOLINE . FLUID CASOLINE 
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Knocks out that “knock” 
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William Solent? The end of the book 
finds Gerda sitting on the lap of a 
lord, engaged in wanton dalliance, 
and Wolf deciding to have a cup of 
tea. All of which leaves the reader 
holding the sack and wondering what 
is to become of everybody. Two more 
volumes, Mr. Powys, please. 

“DAUGHTER OF EartH” by Agnes 
Smedley (Coward McCann, $2.50) is 
another one of those books! It is done 
with almost pitiful sincerity—far too 
much to permit of any flippancy on 
our part. But, honestly, we are 
getting sick and tired of these 
neurotic heroines, or whatever it is 
that ails them. Give us the wanton 
Gerda, or the other extreme, a 
Meredith’s “rogue in porcelain,” or 
the mean of a Hardy’s sad-eyed 
Tess. Here is the way this depress- 
ing story starts: 


“Before me stretches a Danish 
sea. Cold, gray, limitless. There is 
no horizon. The sea and the gray 
sky blend and become one. A bird, 
with outspread wings, takes its way 
over the depths. 

“For months I have been here, 
watching the sea—and writing this 
story of z a human life. What I have 
written is not a work of beauty, 
created that someone may spend an 
hour pleasantly; not a symphony to 
lift up the spirit, to release it from 
the dreariness of reality. It is the 
story of a life, written in despera- 
tion, in unhappiness. 

“T write of the earth on which we 
all, by some strange circumstances, 
happen to be living. I write of the 
joys and sorrows of the lowly. Of 
loneliness. Of pain. And of love.” 





From the Middle West to the 


and struggle and starvation follow. 
Then came the battle for Ideals. 
Love, too, was her “weakness” during 
this phase. Marie entered journalism, 
became a comrade, a worker for ““The 
Cause.” She throws in her lot with 
some Hindu revolutionists and even- 
tually marries one of them. But 


Marie is destined for sorrow. At the 
end of the book she is still unhappy. 
“Out of this house; 
cuiry ...." 
After this " deluge of tears, this 


out of this 





Books in Miniature 


‘“‘What Is Wrong With Marriage” by 
Dr. G. V. Hamilton and Kenneth Mac- 
gowan (Albert and Charles Boni, 
$3.00). A lot of facts resulting from a 
clinical study of two hundred marriages 
(cases) which shows that the men under 
observation were more happily married 
than the women, late marriages proved 
happier than early ones, and etc., etc. 


“Angels and Earthly Creatures’? by 
Elinor Wylie (Knopf, $2.50), an ex- 
quisite little volume of verse delight- 
fully done in the modern manner. 


“The Untold Story’’—the life of Isa- 
dora Duncan, 1921-1927 (Horace Live- 
right, $3.50), a highly entertaining 
account of the great dancer’s latter 
years by Isadora’s friend and admirer, 
Mary Desti. An additional insight into 
the character of an unusual woman. 


“Twelve Bad Men” by Sidney Dark 
(Crowell, $3.00), a unique collection of 
twelve men eminent in rascaldom, done 
in readable and charming fashion. 


happily ever after. ‘“Maypoles and 
Morals” is a pleasant blending of a 
love story with wit and hymor and 
philosophy. In it too is a little of the 
type ga Med naughtiness found in 
that charming play ““The Command 
to Love.” 

There appears to be no end of the 
books “‘greatest books about the 
war.” It seems to your reviewer if 
he were a publisher he would begin to 
feel that probably the reading public 
were getting about enough of a good 

thing—that is to say, war novels. 

Still the war novel comes, and the 

“oreatest”’ of these lift their heads 

above the horde. Little, Brown & 

Company has brought out a new 

one that is being well reviewed by 

the critics. “All Quiet On The 

Western Front,” by Erich Maria 

Remarque, is the story of the war 

as seen by a young German pri- 

vate. Unfortunately, someone “bor- 
rowed” the book from us before we 
had a chance to read it, and that is 
all we can tell you about this 

“masterpiece” of war literature 

which we trust we will soon have 

the pleasure of reading and per- 
haps telling you about. 

The one war book we did read 
this month is called ‘““THE YELLow 
Pigeon,” by Carmel Haden Guest 
(Lincoln MacVeagh, The Dial 
Press, $2.00). In this well written 
novel the war is presented to us 
from still another angle—or should 
we say from a number of unique 
angles. The author’s thesis is, 
that one’s impression of the war 
depends entirely upon where one 





sits. Mrs. Guest has tried to give 





far West and back to the Atlantic 
seaboard, the locale of “Daughter 
of Earth” wends its weary way. 
Like the bitter Barbusses, Miss 
Smedley confines herself to turning 
over the logs of life and describing 
the rotten underside with its stink- 
ing fungi and wriggling maggots, 
shouting the while the cry of Truth! 
Truth! As long as life lasts, there will 
be foul odors and filthy worms; neu- 
rotic men and women; vicious and 
cruel people; laws that work injus- 
tices; ethics that will not hold to- 
gether under the probing of the liter- 
ary scalpel and the clawing of the 
rhetorical retractors. 

The story revolves around a girl, 
Marie, who is born of an energetic 
mother. Her father is a shiftless lout 
and a half breed to boot. Early in life 
Marie is mentally scarred by observ- 
ing certain happenings of a biological 
nature. This scar she carries through 
her unhappy childhood, her struggle 
for an education and into her mar- 
riage. With her marriage comes 
moments of “fear, bitterness and 
hatred”—and divorce. More misery 
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sincere and sometimes beautifully 
chronicled story of an embittered 
life, the sophisticated heigh-ho-the- 
merry-oh style of Frederic Arnold 
Kummer’s “Maypo.es anpD Morais” 
(J. H. Sears, $2.50) was a genuine re- 
lief. This i is a story about an Adonis 
who has a “line.’” My! how that boy 
can talk, especially when engaged in 
sprightly banter with a Venus or a 
Diana. The young hero, Shackleford 
(Adonis), is a writer who has taken a 
cottage in a small community. Living 
in the community, too, is an aloof 
Diana, the young wife of a traveling 
huntsman. The huntsman, during 
most of the action of the story, is off 
in darkest Africa or somewhere else, 
hunting elephants or something. We 
are not going to tell you the rest. 
Sufficient to say, everyone has a good 
time, and, it is to be hoped, all lived 
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her readers a picture of the war 
from a number of points of view, 
most of which are focused from 
sundry positions back of the lines. 

The title of the book somehow 
suggests to us the mystery novel 
with a little more than a touch of 
the Chinese to help the plot along. 
The yellow pigeon, it turns out, has 
nothing more to do in the story than 
to sit like the stuffed bird it is on the 
commandant’s shelf. 

Madam Van Klinger, is much 
more deserving a character to name a 
story after. It isin her home that the 
story opens. Here we meet Crystal, 
the outstanding woman character in 
the novel, a war worker and Madam’s 
husband, who dozes off in his chair at 
the most odd moments and exclaims, 
during the greater portion of his 
wakeful moments at home, “Tiens, 
tiens, tiens.”” 

Mrs. Guest’s characters, actorsin the 
side-show of life just outside the Big 


Top of war, are ably portrayed, and 
each does his or her bit in this excel- 
lent drama of war that is so mys- 
teriously called “The Yellow Pigeon.” 
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ERE in the south snap- 

dragons thrive best in the 

winter months on account 

of the rust. This is the first 
year that I have had snaps in bloom 
as late as May without rust and here 
is the reason, I believe. I bought 
some plants in October, 1928, planted 
them in my garden in a sunny situa- 
tion and they grew nicely for about 
four weeks. Then I examined them 
closely and found them covered with 
rust. I blamed it on my nurseryman 
and he said it was in my soil. So I 
purchased more plants at the same 
place and treated them with one 
tablespoonful of Semesan to a gallon 
of water, submerging each plant in 
this solution for an instant and then 
planting in the same spot where the 
rust infected plants had been. They 
grew nicely. About three weeks later 
I sprayed them with the same kind of 
solution and they are now three feet 
high and blooming profusely. I took 
six of those same plants and put them 
in another spot in my garden without 
treating them in this way. They grew 
well but when they were ready to 
bloom developed a bad case of rust, so 
of course I burned them. 
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Contributed by 
Western Gardeners 


bulbs are planted I write the name on 
a small label with this pencil, tacking 
the label to each stake. The writing 
done with these pencils stands the 
elements very nicely and in the fall is 
still legible. 
*k k *k 
Many of the “tenderfeet,” coming 
West, are fascinated by the hundreds 
of cactus plants they see on their 
journey out. So, when they get 
settled, they try their luck on a cactus 
garden. Usually the plants die; and 
about nine times out of ten the cause 
is that they water them too much, 
which causes them to rot. 


*k a k 

Now, take a tip from an old head, 
who has failed, and then succeeded. 
Do not water your cactus garden over 
once in every two weeks, then lightly, 
never soak. Also, when you plant 
your cactus garden, secure young 
plants and you will have better luck. 


The mechanical handling of soil 
counts as much in the western garden 
as does its enrichment with manures. 
Thorough soil preparation which 
means good hard work on the busi- 
ness end of the garden tools brings 
success. Remember that if the soil is 
not in good tilth, it cannot properly 
use the additional plant foods when 
they are incorporated. 


*k 

Use sulfur to control powdery mil- 
dew in the grape arbor. One should 
dust the vines with sulfur from three 
to five times during the summer, just 
when the new shoots are about six or 
eight inches long; second, when they 
are 15 to 18 inches long; third, two to 
three feet; fourth, when the berries 
are well set; and fifth, when the 
berries are half grown. Dust early in 
the morning, while the dew is still on 
the foliage. Use only the finest 
flowers of sulfur. 


k k so 

“How often shall I irrigate?” This 
question is the first to arise with the 
newcomer to irrigated sections of the 
West. The answer is simple: when- 
ever the planting needs water. The 
safest way to ascertain 
whether or not a planting 





This Semesan of which I 
speak is a mercurial com- 
pound, obtainable at drug 
stores. 

+k a Fk 


I have at last found a 
use for the old buckhorns 
the family hunters bring 
home each season—the | 
ones they do not want | 
mounted. I nail one pair 
by every faucet outside 
the house. When not in 
use the hose is wound on 
them, thus keeping it 
from marking the lawn }} 
or flower beds and the | 
sprinklers and hose rub- f 
bers are hung on the 
points. Every Westerner 
who sees these is amused 
and wants one. 


+ a a 


For labeling my bulbs 
I use a No. 3 retouching 
posture pencil. When the 








That needs no help when it comes to gardening 
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But— 


needs water is to examine 
the soil at a depth of 
about eighteen inches. 
This, of course, applies 
to large plantings and the 
family orchard. With 
most flowers, the first sign 
of thirst is a darkening 
of the foliage. Generally, 
a good, thorough appli- 
cation of water every ten 
days during the spring, 
and at least once a week 
during the summer, 
followed by cultivation, 
will carry any planting 
through. 
ik ce k 

May we suggest that 
you drop a note to the 
College of Agriculture, 
University of California, 
and ask for their Circular 








What if these fellows should strike? 


No. 29 on “Control of 
Pocket Gophers and 
# Moles in California.” 
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DO YOUR NEIGHBORS READ 
THE NEW SUNSET? 











ly you like the NEW Sunset, so will your 
friends and your neighbors. They will be interested in see- 
ing your copy. It is through YOU—our regular subscribers 
—that we must secure our new readers. It is only through 
YOUR help that we can build a truly great all Western home 


magazine. 


I HE coming issues of Sunset will have many 
pleasant surprises. For example, in the September issue— 
well in advance of the planting season—Sunset will publish 
an accurate and complete chart telling just what to plant— 


what shrubs and trees to prune—and what miscellaneous 


noe Fe ene 


Fall tasks await the Western gardener. 


-_ 

| HERE will be many interesting articles on 
Western home building, interior decorating, cooking, gar- 
dening, and outdoor life. Depend upon this—that which 


is most attractive—the smartest—in the best taste—the 





most practical—you will read about in the NEW Sunset. 








i OR your kindness in forward- 
ing subscriptions from your friends and 
neighbors, you may keep 40% of the sub- 
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scription price. This is an excellent way 
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Getting Ready 


For the Automobile Trip 


EFORE starting on any 

lengthy auto trip, the car 

should be thoroughly checked 

over. I do not mean 
torn down and overhauled, but 
carefully gone over by an hon- 
est mechanic who really knows 
his business; not one who is 
trying to sell you a big repair 
job. Even though the brake 
lining looks good enough for 
another thousand miles of 
wear, don’t chance it. Fit new 
lining. If the brake drums are 
ridged, have them machined. 
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AN OLD, TiGHTY ROLLED INNER TUBE WILL SERVE AS A CUSHION 
AETWEEN 4 BROKEN SPRING AND THE CAR FRAME 





down, and insert the nozzle of the 
garden hose into the outlet pipe. Re- 
versing the flow of water will dislodge 
nearly all the obstructions, ex- 
cept crystalized scale. The 
formation of this can be 
avoided by always using rain 
water in the radiator. If the 
radiator can not be readily re- 
moved from the frame, then 
disconnect the lower hose con- 
nection and force water in at 
the bottom, letting it rise in 
the radiator and overflow at 


the filler hole. 





Many garages are equipped 
with special machines for doing 
this work without even removing the 
tires from the wheels. 

If your battery is over a year old 
and is beginning to “play up, ” and, 
like the old, gray mare, “She aint 
what she used to be,” make a dicker 
with your battery man for a new bat- 
tery. While your battery is still fit for 
“rental service” you can make a good 
deal, which will be impossible a little 
later. 

The distributor is the nerve center 
of the motor, just as the carburetor is 
the heart. A few thousandths of an 
inch misadjustment of the contact 
— in the distributor will give the 

est motor nervous prostration. The 
metallic tips on the contact screw and 
breaker arm of any distributor will 
eventually burn away—usually with- 
out much forewarning. It is a wise 
precaution to fit new parts in the dis- 
tributor before starting out. These 
are inexpensive and the old parts can 
be carried as spares. 

The same condition holds true re- 
garding the generator 
and starting motor 


How 
Dick Cole 
Does It 


town” driving, overheating has not 
developed. Sufficient water is circu- 
lated at normal speeds to prevent 
overheating. But, if the car is driven 
over hundreds of miles of sun-baked 
desert, or climbs upward over a 
10,000-foot mountain pass, the water 
will boil away at an alarming rate. 
Seldom is excessive overheating due 
to any inherent fault in the design of 
the car. The most frequent cause of 
overheating, except for a broken or 
slipping fan belt, is traceable to ob- 
structions in the radiator core. The 
water passages in a radiator are very 
small, and the water passes through 
them in one direction only—down- 
ward. Bits of lint, rubber, and scale 
lodge in these small openings and 





brushes. Also of the 
contact points of the 
automatic cutout. 
Timely renewal of these 
inexpensive parts may 
save the tourist a 
$50.00 towing bill, to 
say nothing of annoy- 
ance and wasted time. 
Of course, renewal of 
the crankcase oil and a 
thorough greasing are 








wiTH 
BOARDS UNDER THE 


a LTS THE U8 
REAR WHEEL Wits oer A CAR OUT OF ARV BOG HOLE 





essential preliminaries 
to the trip. Another 
point, frequently overlooked, but 
very important, is the water circula- 
tion. Many cars have impaired 
circulation of which the owner is not 
aware. Under ordinary “about the 
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obstruct the flow. Flush- 
ing a radiator through the 
filler hole is of little avail. 
The best way is to remove 
the radiator, turn it upside PM 
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Under very severe driving 
conditions, such as_ plowing 
through deep, loose sand or climbing 
long, steep grades, almost any car will 
boil. An unusual and very puzzling 
cause of overheating is due to a 
strong, hot, tail wind. This will be 
encountered in many valleys in the 
Southwest. The wind blows up under 
the car into the mud-pan under the 
motor, and actually forces the hot air 
out through the radiator. Overheat- 
ing from this cause is always very 
puzzling to the car owner. 

The best way to meet such abnor- 
mal conditions is to open the sides of 
the hood to give the motor all possible 
ventilation. (See sketch in lower 
corner of this page.) A convenient way 
to hold the hood open is illustrated. 
Long rubber bands, cut lengthwise 
from an old inner tube, are stretched 
over the folded back sides of the hood 
and the ends looped around the hood 
fasteners. 

The use of the rubber bands pre- 
vents rattling and also saves the paint 
from marring. Motorcampers will 


Illustrations on this page show 

what to do when a spring breaks; 

how to get through a bog; how to 
cool off the engine 











LONG RUBBER BANDS CUT FROM 
AN OLD INNER TUBE SERVE ee 
EXCELLENT H00B STRAPS 
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Illustration by 
John Held, Jr., 
courtesy of 
Smart Set 
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this new, refreshing lotion 
n your hot, thirsty skin 





hint from the fashionable win- 

ter beaches of Florida: when 
you feel “red hot” with sunburn, just 
smooth in a little of Chamberlain's 
Hand Lotion. The hot, thirsty skin 
will drink it up eagerly, and imme- 
diately you'll feel cooled and re- 
freshed. Chamberlain's is easy to 
use—not greasy. It is pleasant and 
convenient, for it dries almost in- 
stantly, is not the least bit sticky. 


(-hamberlain’s 


HAND LOTION | 
“The Invisible Glove”  . 





Chamberlain's Hand Lotion is a 
clear, sparkling liquid. It’s marvelous 
for sunburn and wonderful for keep- 
ing the hands soft, white and satiny- 
smooth. At toilet goods counters, 
50 cents and $1.00 a bottle. We'll 
gladly send a 10 cent purse size FREE, 
if you Il fill out coupon below. Cham- 
berlain Laboratories, Inc., 308 Sixth, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 




















SEND COUPON TODAY 
for 10 cent purse size FREE 


ome er cr er nr ee wr eo Se eee eee 







Chamberlain Laboratories, Inc., 
808 Sixth Ave., Des Moines, Iowa. 


Please send me the 10 cent purse size, 


Cee es es ee ee ee ee 


§2 


find such rubber bands can be applied 
to many useful purposes, such as se- 
curing bundles, stay-ropes for tents, 
clothes line, etc., and, of course they 
take up practically no space. 

If a tourist plans to go into remote 
places well off the beaten path, where 
deep sand or “gumbo” may be en- 
countered, the bog-boards illustrated 
may come in very handy. The sketch 
which ‘appears at bottom of page so 
is self-explanatory. These boards can 
be made at a very small cost. If used 
only once on a season’s trip they will 
have amply repaid their first cost. 
Carried, as they are, underneath the 
running boards, they take up no use- 
ful space. 

A broken spring is an annoyance, 
but not necessarily a calamity. An 
old inner tube, rolled up tightly and 
placed between the frame and the 
spring, will carry the car to the 


ond 


nearest service station. (See sketch at 
top of page 50.) Of course, it may be 
necessary to use rope or wire to hold 
the axle in line. There are special 
clamps on the market for temporarily 
repairing springs. Tourists are ad- 
vised to carry a pair of these in the 
tool kit. 

A little tip about fog! The needle- 
like beams from the headlights are 
valueless; they tend to dazzle the 
driver and aftord no road illumina- 
tion. If a wet silk handkerchief, or a 





disk of celluloid that has been sand- 
papered until it has a “frosted” 
pearance, is placed in front of the 
lamp lens, the light will be diffused, 
and better vision can be had ahead. 

Of course, every wise tourist carries 
a small reserve supply of gasoline, oil, 
and water. In desert regions ample 
water should be carried to meet any 
emergency. A spare tire tube will 
carry a number of gallons. Remove 
the inside valve and wrap the valve 
stem with tape so it can be forced 
against a water tap. Using water ina 
good inner tube will not impair it for 
future use. 

A good jack, a tow-rope, a pinch- 
bar and a shovel should be included in 
the kit of every tourist. Thus 
equipped, and by making use of the 
foregoing tips and advice, mountains 
or deserts, sandstorms or rain, should 
hold no menace to the tourist. 


“pe 


Adding Beauty to the HoME 


j ogee eats overstuffed sets 
are not being used any more. 
They are too monotonous and 
insistent. Buy a davenport, or a love 
seat, and as many comfortable chairs 
as you need, but, if your room is 
small, you must bring into it all the 
interest that you can, so no two pieces 
of furniture should be the same. In a 
large room, such as a club lounge, you 
might have to use more pieces alike in 
order to bring the room together, but 
everything must harmonize and have 
some reason for being. 


a 

A mistake that no one need make is 
that of placing rugs crisscross, all over 
the floor. Whether you use one or 
many, place them parallel or horizon- 
tal to the walls of your room. Some 
people feel very uncomfortable going 
into a room where the rugs are placed 
askew—they ache to straighten them. 
You, too, should feel uncomfortable if 
you place rugs that way. 


y +k 

Don’t forget the occasional table. 
The more small tables you have in 
your room, the more homelike it will 
be. You need some kind of table near 
every chair for a lamp, magazine, or 
ashtray—perhaps for a bouquet of 
flowers! Then, too, there are the 
coffee tables so popular today. 


Keep to plain walls in your living 
room. If you buy a new little bunga- 
low that has formal paper in it such as 
should be used only in large Colonial 
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By 
Doris Conner 


mansions, or a sickly, mottled effect 
that reminds you of nothing so much 
as smallpox—and, if papered, it will 


probably have one or the other of 


these—just forget about its being new 
paper and repaper at once before you 
attempt to live in the house. There is 
more wallspace than anything else in 
your house and it tells you at once 
just what you can or cannot do— 
mostly what you cannot do. Plain 
oatmeal paper is very inexpensive and 

makes charming walls. Plain walls 
can be renovated by tinting, but it is 
not possible to do that with a figured 
wall. 


+ t 
Elaborate taffeta pillows such 
are strewn about the floor, and pe- 
culiarly shaped fringed lampshades 
have completely gone out—never to 
return, we hope! 


It is in your bedroom that you may 
use your favorite colors. Do not sacri- 
fice the living room entirely to your 
own preferences, since a great many 
people will be coming in and out. It is 
best to use as many colors as you can 
in your living room, then everyone is 
happy. Make your bedroom pink and 


blue, or green and yellow, or pink and 


AUGUST 


lavender, but even there the colors 
you like will stand out more glow- 
ingly if you use other colors in con- 
trast. 


+k 

Bedspreads are often overlooked. 
Just anything you have, you use, and 
they are the most important thing in a 
room. You cannot use white spreads 
unless you have a wallpaper with a 
white ground, such as the chintz 
papers have. Then you may use 
ruffled, white curtains at the window 
and you have a most attractive bed- 
room and quite inexpensive. 


+ 

Scenic papers for the hall and din- 
ing room, if these rooms are separated 
from others, are in great demand and 
rightly so. Halls and dining rooms do 
not have in them much that is of 
interest, so wall papers help. Besides, 
you are not in these rooms long 
enough to weary of the design. 

* * 

How long has it been since you gave 
your living room a rigid examination! 
Is every piece of furniture or bric-a- 
brac in it either useful or ornamental? 
Are your curtains and draperies of 
correct length, and do they hang 
straight? Does every reading chair 
have a good light? Have you brought 
color into dark corners? Do the pic- 
tures hang on a level with the eye? 
Are sofa cushions and slip covers 
spotlessly clean? Does the room give 
the appearance of really being lived 
in, or is it merely a “room?” 
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COLLEEN MOORE FACE POWDER 4. 


_ Brunette — blends beautifully 


with the new Summer tan’ complexion. 


A finely milled powder by Darnee, 


perlumer. Fragrantly scented, 


adherent enough for summer wear . 


A\lso shades for the Blondes 


and Titians. 


A new thrill awaits you 
in your first box of Colleen Moore 


Face Powder. 


Send 75¢ or the powde: and 10¢ 

for packing and postage to The Owl 
Drug Company or any agent— 
specily the shade wanted. 


There's an agent lor The Owl 


Drug Company products near you. 


Ask your local druggist. 


Tv 


Obtainable at the 


this sign: 


—And at 











sass 
THE OWL DRUG CO. 


New York San Francisco Chicago 
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-AND THE SUMMER GIKL KNOWS. 






Other Colleen Moore prod- 
ucts are: 1. ip Stick, Rouge, 
Compact, Beaut y Cream, 
Astringent, Perfume, 
Toilet \ Vater, Talcum, 
Body Powder, Solia 
Ferfume, L iguid 
Nail Polish and 
Remover, Bath 
Crysta ls, and 
Vanishing 
Cream. 
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Announcement 






This month, a special 
prize of $5 is offered for 
the best recipe featuring arti- 
chokes—another western product. 
Send in as many recipes as you 
like, for this delicious western 
vegetable. The contest closes 
August 15th, and the prizewin- 
ning recipe will appear in the 
October issue. Address the Kit- 
chen Cabinet, Sunset Magazine. 
1045 Sansome St., San Francisco. 











| The Kitchen 
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These recipes are designed to be clipped and 
mounted on cards for your recipe file, or they 
may be pasted in your cooking scrap book 


Borsch (Russian Beet Soup) 

1 bunch of beets (6 or 8 medium) Juice of 2 small lemons 

1 large onion Salt and pepper 

3 tablespoonfuls of brown sugar 1 cupful of sweet or sour cream 

Wash and peel the beets. Into a soup kettle put 2 quarts of water. 

When boiling, add the beets and onion, sliced, and the salt and pepper. 
Cook until beets are tender, then add the sugar and lemon juice. You may 
add more sugar if you like. Drain the liquid, and let it get ice cold, then 
add it slowly to the cupful of cream. Garnish with diced cucumbers, tiny 
green onions, and hard-cooked egg. This is delicious especially for warm 
weather. It may be kept in the refrigerator for days, without the cream, 
adding it when needed. Spinach may also be prepared in the same way, 
except that it is first chopped fine, and is not strained. The beets may be 
pickled, or buttered, for use after the liquid is drained off—L. K., Los 
ANGELES, CALIFORNIA. 


Apple Crisp 
Peel and core 6 or 8 apples, and cut into %-inch slices. Place in a but- 
tered casserole, adding 1 teaspoonful of cinnamon and % cupful of water. 
Work together until crumbly the following ingredients: 
1 cupful of sugar Y4 cupful of flour 
34 teaspoonful of salt 
Spread over the apples and bake uncovered at 375 degrees for 1% 
hours or 400 degrees for 1 hour——Muss E. R., WasuHincTon. 


Cottage-Carrot Salad 


1 pint of cottage cheese Lettuce 


2 large carrots Mayonnaise 
5 sweet pickles Salt and paprika 
Grate or chop the carrots fine; chop 2 of the pickles, and mix carrots and 
pickles lightly with the cottage cheese. Place on lettuce leaves, sprinkle 
with salt and paprika, top with half a sweet pickle on each portion, and 
serve with mayonnaise in a separate dish. This recipe serves 6 persons.— 
Mrs. H. H., BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA. 


Tuna Fish Oregonian 
1 cupful of tuna fish 
1 cupful of bread crumbs 
V4 cupful of cream 
Break the canned tuna (or salmon may be used if desired) into large 
flakes. Add the bread crumbs and salt. Beat the eggs slightly, add the 
cream, and stir lightly into the first mixture. Bake in a greased casserole 
or baking dish for about 30 minutes in a rather slow oven (350 degrees). 
This serves 4 persons generously.—G. E. P., Susiimiry, OreEcon. 


2 eggs 
¥ teaspoonful of salt 


Okra Gumbo, California Style 
1 chicken, 3 or 314 pounds 2 cans of sliced okra (or 1 quart of 
1 pound of sliced ham fresh okra, sliced and cooked) 
1 tablespoonful of shortening 2 cans of tomatoes (No. 21% size) 
1 onion, minced 3 quarts of hot water 
1 tablespoonful of chopped parsley Salt, pepper and paprika 
Boiled rice 

Wash and cut up the dressed chicken. Cut the ham into small squares. 
Put the shortening into a soup kettle and when hot add the chicken and 
ham. Brown well, then cover closely and simmer about 10 minutes. Now 
add the onion and parsley, and brown lightly. Meanwhile saute the okra 
separately in a small quantity of hot fat, seasoning it rather highly. 

To the chicken and ham add the okra, tomatoes, and 3 quarts of water, 
and seasonings; simmer slowly until the meat is tender (2 hours or more, 
depending upon the youth of the chicken). Serve hot with boiled rice — 
Mrs. G. E. S., San Francisco, CALIFORNIA. 
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The prizewinning recipes in the peach recipe 
contest, which was announced in ‘fune, will be 


found on page 62 of this issue of the magazine 


Date-Nut Bread 


2 tablespoonfuls of shortening 
1 cupful of chopped dates 

14 cupful'of nutmeats 

1 cupful of sour milk’ 

1 teaspoonful of soda 


Sift the first four dry ingredients together, work in the shortening with a 
pastry blender, and add the nutmeats and chopped dates. Put the soda 
into the sour milk and add last. Pour into a greased pan and let rise half 


2 cupfuls of flour 

1 cupful of brown sugar 

1 teaspoonful of baking powder 
1 teaspoonful of salt 


an hour in a warm place. Bake in a slow oven (325 degrees) tor one hour. 


—M. S. S., Van Nuys, Catirornia. 


Feanut Butter Marbles 
114 cupfuls (44-pound package) of shredded cocoanut 
Y cupful of peanut butter 1 teaspoonful of vanilla 

Mix the ingredients thoroughly, then take up the mixture by teaspoon- 
fuls and mold into small balls. Chill in the ice-box until firm. This is such a 
simple candy that the children may be allowed to make it without 
supervision. For variety the cocoanut may be toasted in the oven to a 
golden brown.—K. G., MonrTana. 


French Baked Potatoes 
Pare 6 large potatoes, slice about 1/4 inch thick, and spread the slices 
in a shallow, oiled pan. Sprinkle with salt and pepper, and pour over the 
potatoes about 3 tablespoonfuls of cooking oil or melted fat. Bake in a 
moderate oven (350 degrees) from 45 to 60 minutes. When almost tender, 
slice one small onion very thin and scatter the slices over the potaioes.— 
Miss F. S., RipGerretp, WASHINGTON. 


Luncheon Dish 
1 can of tomato soup, or 2 cupfuls 
1 pound of round steak of canned or fresh tomatoes 
¥ package of macaroni Salt and pepper 
Saute the sliced onion in butter until golden brown, and put into the 

bottom of a casserole or baking dish. Cut the round steak into small 
pieces and put into the casserole, then on top of that arrange the maca- 
roni, which has been cooked until tender in boiling salted water. Add 
seasonings to each layer, and over all pour the tomatoes. Bake 3 to 4 
hours in a slow oven (250 to 275 degrees). Add a little more liquid if it 
seems to be required. Served with a crisp salad, rolls, a dessert and coffee 
this is very satisfying —Mrs. R. W., Puyattup, WasHINGTON. 


1 large onion 


Steamed Chocolate Pudding 


Y4 teaspoonful of salt 
11% cupfuls of flour 


eg 
6 cael of sugar 
4 ¥% cupful of cocoa or ground 


cupful of milk 6 
teaspoonfuls of baking powder chocolate 
2 tablespoonfuls of melted butter 

Beat the egg, add sugar and milk, and then the dry ingredients which 
have been sifted together. Lastly add the melted butter. Pour batter 
into buttered cups or one large mold, and steam 45 minutes for individual 
molds or 1 hour for the large pudding. Serve with a cream sauce made as 
follows: 


1 
4 
} 
2 


Cream Sauce 
14 pint of whipped cream 


Yolk of 1 egg 
1 egg white 


Y cupful of sugar 
1 tablespoonful of melted butter 
Beat the egg yolk, sugar and butter together; blend gently with the 
whipped cream, and lastly fold in the beaten egg white.—Mrs. H. B. S., 
PasADENA, CALIFORNIA. 
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An Invitation 


Will you share your 
favorite best recipes of all 
kinds with the other readers of 
Sunset, through the Kitchen 
Cabinet? This recipe exchange 
is a regular department, and $1 
is paid for every recipe pub- 
lished. Send as many as you 
wish at one time. Address the 
Kitchen Cabinet, Sunset Maga- 
zine, 1045 Sansome St. San 

Francisco. 
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A new wa 
to wash # 
a dirty 
little 
boy 


WITHOUT 
leaving a dirty ring 


TAKE a bathtub of hard water 
and soften it with Melo. Ther 
take a boy, dirt and all, and put 
him in it. Add soap. Notice that 
you don’t have to scrub the tub 
because, even in spite of the dirt, 
no scummy ring formed. 

Why? Hard water combines 
with soap and forms a scum. The 
scum collects dirt. That is the 
cause of a dirty ring. But soap 
and soft water do not form scum. 

Water softened with Melo is 
a wonderful cleaner, with or 
without soap. It makes clothes 
whiter, prevents the dirty ring 
from forming in the washtubs and 
saves soap. Two tablespoonfuls 
will do that. Two tablespoonfuls 
in the bathtub give a delightful 
soft-water bath. One tablespoon- 
ful in the dishpan cuts grease. 

Melo makes soap much more 
effective and saves from % to 1%4 
the amount ordinarily used. Melo 
is very inexpensive, 10 cents a 
can (slightly higher in far western 
states). Buy 3, and keep one in 
the kitchen, one in the laundry, 
and one in the bathroom. Get it 
at your grocer’s. 

The water in the United States is gener- 
ally from 5 to 25 times too hard. Melo 


will make the water in your city as soft 
as rain water, 


RA + f = 


HARD WATER PLUS MEL’O MAKES SOFT WATER 








a 











Reg. U, S. Pat. Off. 


wWeELro 


WATER SOFTENED WITH MELO 
IS A REMARKABLE CLEANER 





Send 10 cents 
for a full-size package of 
Melo 
THE HYGIENIC PRODUCTS CO. 
Canton, Ohio 
Manufacturers of Sant-Flush 
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O insure the best possible heri- 

tage of good looks for her chil- 

dren is one of the responsibilities 
of every mother. I say this in all 
seriousness, for who knows how many 
adult complexes are rooted in chil- 
dren’s worries, for fear they are hope- 
lessly unattractive. How to build for 
the adult good looks of both boys and 
girls without making vain little prigs 
of them—that is the big problem. 

A consistent health program, with 
special attention paid to teeth, hair, 
nails, to posture and cleanliness, will 
bring results for which your children 
will some day call you blessed. 

It is a bit difficult to know just 
where to begin in working out a good 
health program. Modern babies, how- 
ever, are started out in life on such ex- 
cellent schedules, and so much atten- 
tion is paid to their food, that a good 
foundation is laid for their general 
health through all the years to come. 

I believe I would put first emphasis 
on the teeth. From the time the first 
two remarkable little pearls appear, 
they should be cared for sensibly. 
Cavities in baby teeth should be 
treated promptly, for oftentimes in- 
fection reaches the roots through just 
such supposedly insignificant chan- 
nels—infection that may harm not 
only the permanent teeth, but the 
heart and other organs as well. Even 
the eyes are sometimes affected by in- 
fections at the roots of teeth. 

If a child’s teeth show any disposi- 
tion to grow crooked, it is certainly 
worth while to spend the time and 
money to have them straightened 
while he is very young. Not only are 
protruding teeth a deformity most un- 
pleasant to their possessor, but they 
so alter the shape of the mouth as to 
make correct breathing difficult or 
impossible. ne 

Given straight, good teeth, it is up 
to the parents to see that the young- 
ster eats the proper food to keep on 
building these teeth in the way they 
should go. A good, wholesome diet 
with plenty of milk, and rough foods 
that require chewing to exercise the 


je Building 
// Good Looks 
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gums, will do wonders with ordinary 
teeth. They must, of course, be kept 
thoroughly clean by twice—or thrice 
—daily brushing, and a semi-annual 
going over by a good dentist to get rid 
of the tartar deposits which harbor 
enamel-destroying bacteria. 

Posture deserves a whole article to 
itself, for it is so closely bound up with 
good health. To tell a child con- 
stantly to “‘stand up straight” is by 
no means the solution of the problem. 
The food that he eats has a great deal 
to do with a youngster’s ability to 
hold in his stomach and hold up his 
chest and head. 

The habit of good care of the nails 
should certainly be established in 
early childhood. Teach both boy and 
girl to use a stiff nail brush with 
plenty of soap every time the hands 
are washed, and then, while the 
cuticle is soft, to push it back from 
each nail with the towel. A woman 
who has beautifully shaped nails says 
she owes them to her grandfather, 
who taught her to care for them in 
just that way. 

As for the hair, frequent shampoo- 
ing with careful rinsing and thorough 
brushing daily with a good firm- 
bristled, clean brush, will be sufficient. 

These things, then, plus constant 
efforts toward establishing the habit 
of cleanliness, will ordinarily be all 
that parents need to do toward build- 
ing for their children’s good looks in 
years to come. Let them play hard 
and get as dirty as they need to get 
occasionally. A child that hates to 
get even slightly soiled is rather un- 
natural and undesirable. Let them 
develop stout muscles and good diges- 
tions, and mental and physical poise 
through their games, but insist on a 
return to civilized cleanliness and de- 
corum afterward. Powders and 
creams may in general be reserved for 
the time when they are really needed, 
though the use of a good lotion to pre- 
vent chapping is to be recommended. 
Cleanliness and health, health and 
cleanliness—these are foundations of 
good looks always.—JEAN AsHCROFT. 
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IT IS absolutely futile to attempt to restore 
fading, thinning hair to its former nat= 
ural glory so long as the cause of these dis= 
figuring conditions remains. 


This cause is now known to be Adult Cradle 
Crust, a hard, many= zlayered crust that forms 
on the scalp nana literally chokes the hair to 
death. 


Unfortunately, many think their scalps are 
clean because of frequent shampooing. Vet 
this pore=smothering formation remains. It is 
too hard, too deeply impregnated to respond 
to ordinary soaps and shampoos. 


One sure way is known to combat this men= 

ace to hair beauty and scalp health. This is 
. ip 

known as the“Hair-A-Gain’ Systemethod. 


This simple, easy-to-apply, over-night method 
effectively dissolves and banishes Adult Cra= 
dle Crust almost like masic. A new sense of 
scalp and hair cleanliness such as you have 


% H x BANISH thal greal enemy of hair- 
health... ADULT CRADLE CRUST! 


never known before, will follow almost im- 
mediately. You can actually feel the tingling 
sensation of new life and vitality i in the scalp 
as the poor, starv red scalp pores are freed from 
the Adult Cradle Crust that has smothered 
them for years. In 5 days you will note even 
greater effectiveness and you can actually see 
the unhealthy, gummy, choking scalp =crust 
being removed. 


Thousands of men and women are turning 
0 ““Hair=-A=Gain” Systemethod, amazed by 
results obtained by friends who have tried 
this simple, common-sense method of restor= 
ing fading, thinning hair. 


Try the “Hair=A=Gain” Systemethod for 
banishing Adult Cradle Crust. You will 
be delighted with the results. 
The means for applying 
this simple home treatment 
can now be obtained wher= 
ever toilet goods are sold. 












. 

















FOR MEN 








Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Copyright 1929, Georgia O, George, Inc. 
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FOR WOMEN 
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OTHINE 


Removes This Ugly Mask 


There’s no longer the slightest need of 
feeling ashamed of your freckles, as Othine— 
double strength—is guaranteed to remove 
these homely spots. 

Simply get an ounce of Othine from any 
drug or department store and apply a little 
of it night and morning and you should soon 
see that even the worst freckles have begun 
to disappear, while the lighter ones have 
vanished entirely. It is seldom that more 
than an ounce is needed to completely clear 
the skin and gain-a beautiful complexion. 

Be sure to ask for double strength Othine, 
as this is sold under guarantee of money 
back if it fails to remove your freckles. 





K 
Your Skin 
Young! Marcelle 
Face Powder and Cream 
bring you glowing beauty 
as they have to alan of women 
for over 50 years. Of finest quality—Mar- 
Cc lexion Requisites are always sold 
to you with a money-back guarantee. Try them. 


Cc. W. BEGGS SONS & CO. 
Marcelle Laboratories Chicago 





Complexion Requisites 


CORNS 


and tender toes—relieved 
in 1 minute by these thin, 
soothing, healing pads. Safe! 
At all drug, shoe and dept. stores, 35c. 


Dr Scholl s 
Zino-pads 











Put one on— 
the pain is gone} 
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|Cuticura Soap 


restores the normal action of the 

pores by its wonderfully effective 

cleansing and purifying qualities. 
Fifty Years of Servic 

Soap 25c. Ointment 250. ..d 50c. 


TwvuvvvvwvvvevueueuuVuUVUVUUVUVUVUVLY. 


Trey? 
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Do You Know These 
itchen Secrets 


By Jennie Barbara McClure 


stand-by, onions. Peel about 

one pound of small white 
onions, place in a sauce pan, cover 
with cold water. Bring to the boiling 
point and let boil five minutes. Re- 
move from water and place them in a 
casserole or baking dish, season with 
salt, pepper and bits of butter. Pour 
over all a can of tomato soup, cover 
and bake in a moderate oven (350 
degrees) for 30 minutes or until 
onions are tender. Sprinkle with 
finely minced parsley just before 
sending to the table. 


+ + + 


If a cake lasts as long in your home 
as it does in ours, you will welcome 
this idea as much as I did. When you 
cut your cake, cut a slice right 
through the center; now cut first from 
one half and then from the other, then 
push the two cut edges together and 
there is no open 


H sane: a new dress for the old 


happy disposition was completely 
ruined? I have had this experience 
and this is my solution. Take a piece 
of heavy glazed paper a trifle higher 
than your cake, wrap it tightly 
around the cake and pin securely in 
place. Now proceed to ice your cake 
just as thickly as you like, and let it 
stand until the icing is set. Then re- 
move the paper and ice the sides of 
the cake in the usual way. 


So i oy 


Hot rolls always seem to add so 
much to a meal, yet many housewives 
will serve them cold rather than to 
heat the oven just for a few rolls, 
especially on a hot day. It was for 
just this reason that I placed some 
rolls in the top of my double boiler one 
day and was really surprised to find 
how well they heated. Since then this 
versatile cooker has been called into 
service many, many times. 


a + © 





side to dry out. 
Still better, pro- 
vide yourself with 
an aluminum 
cake-safe, and 
you may cut your 
cake any way you 
wish and know 
that it will not 
dry out. 


*k a + 
Have you ever 
tried using the 


different colored 
gum drops, finely 








When I called 
on a friend one 
day just as she 
was taking a cake 
from the oven, I 
admired the smart 
little pans she had 
used; she laugh- 
ingly asked, “‘Do 
you know what 
they are?” I of 
course did not. 
She told me that 
they were nothing 
more nor less than 








minced, for cake 





those large oval 





or dessert decora- 
tions? They are 
very effective and 
inexpensive andalwaysplease children. 


+t <a t 


Does your family rebel when you 
serve bread pudding for dessert? Try 
this method and call it a Butter-horn 
Pudding. Use a left-over butter-horn 
or snail in place of the bread and pro- 
ceed as for ordinary bread pudding, 
but do not use as much sugar. This 
gives a decidedly new flavor and is 
such a good way to add more milk and 
eggs to the diet of the family. 


+t sy + 


Have you ever tried to ice a cake in 
a hurry and in spite of everything you 
could do the icing would insist upon 
running off the cake just as fast as you 
could put it on, until your otherwise 


A few rolls may be heated 
in the double boiler 


sardine cans, and 
that she uses 
them very 
often as they fit into her oven so 
nicely; she can bake four layers at one 
time. She then puts two layers to- 
gether with whipped cream or custard 
for dinner and ices the other two 
layers for the next day, thus having 
two distinct cakes from the one bat- 
ter, and her family is none the wiser. 
If you wish to copy her idea you must, 
of course, open the can with one of the 
can openers which leaves a straight, 
smooth edge. Washing the cans with 
hot soapsuds, scalding and thorough 
drying will remove all odor. 
+ ik + 

I like to keep a tin coffee can with 
tight cover in the ice box for lettuce 
and other salad scraps. Fresh vege- 
tables and greens, which have been 
thoroughly washed, keep perfect thus. 
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wi 
Cottage of Charm 


& 


To Supplement Information 
on page 31 


& 


The dining room calls for its light 
to be largely concentrated at the most 
important area, the table, and the 
shadowy corners of the room help to 
center attention on it, making a pleas- 
ing picture of silver, snowy linen, 
glass and china. Of course, there 
should be and is sufficient light to 
serve the table properly. 

The kitchen is the room of the 
house that requires light and light 
and more light. Every corner should 
be fully illuminated and can be easily 
and simply by one of the excellent 
lights now to be had, mounted on the 
ceiling. In addition, however, there 
should be a hooded bracket light over 
the sink. These iwo care for the 
needs of the kitchen perfectly. 

The bath room, another room call- 
ing for ample light has its needs taken 
care of the same way as does the kit- 
chen with the exception of the hooded 
bracket light which is placed over the 
mirror door to the medicine cabinet. 
The bracket over the mirror or two 
lights—one on either side—throw 
light on the face and not on the mirror. 

The bedrooms are lighted with a 
ceiling light of similar but simpler 
type than the living room. This is for 
general illumination when it is de- 
sired, the secondary illumination be- 
ing supplied by reading lamps on the 
bed tables. Base plugs are distributed 
in the same ratio as those in the living 
room. 

The halls, porches and garage are 
cared for by simple ceiling fixtures, 
the degree of their design depending 
upon their location. 

Floor plugs are used only in the 
dining room. There one is for the 
attachment of electric table fixtures 
and the other for the buzzer to the 
kitchen. 

In the matter of the use of color in 
lamps, as well as in the fixtures, one 
begins to tread on ground so new to 
most people that it is advisable to 
employ an expert advisor. 


IP A Good IDEA— 
to wear an old swimming cap 
over the head after hot oil 
applications have been used 
to precede the shampoo. 
Keeps oil from smear- 
ing pillows. 
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FACILITIES NEARLY DOUBLED BY RECENT ADDITIONS TO BUILDING 


ew fngland 
CoNSERVATORY | 


George W. Chadwick 
Director 


OF MUSIC 


Year Opens 
September 19, 1929 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Modern, Capacious Building ad- 

ard to Metropolitan Boston’s 

usical Advantages. Three concert 

and recital halls. Sound-proof instruc- 

tion and practice rooms. Most com- 
plete organ equipment. 


Courses Leading to Degrees and 
Diplomas in Major Subjects; 
Normal Dept., Soloist Courses. 


Conservatory Orchestra and Chorus. 
Regular participation for advanced 
instrumental and 
symphonic concerts. 


vocal pupils in 


Major Subjects: Pianoforte, Organ, 
Voice, Violin, Violoncello, Viola, Con- 
trabass, Harp, Wind and Percussion 
Instruments. 

Theoretical Subjects Solfeggio, Har- 
mony, Harmonic Analysis, Theory, 
Counterpoint, Canon and Fugue, 
Composition and Instrumentation. 

Departments: of Public School Music; 
Languages; Dramatics; Ensemble 
Playing. Operatic Training; Free 
Lecture Courses. 

Dormitories for women students. Valu- 
able scholarships, prizes. Catalogue. 


Pupils Received for a Single Subject as well as for Full Courses 
Address: RALPH L. FLANDERS, General Manager, Huntington Avenue, Boston 





San Diego Army and Navy Academy 
Junior Unit R. O. T. C. 
“The West Point of the West” 
“Ciass M” rating of War Department. Fully accred- 
ited. Preparatory to college, West Point and Annapolis. 
Separate lower school for young boys. Summer sessions. 
Located on bay and ocean. Land and water sports all 
year. Christian influences. Catalog. Col. Thos. A. Davis, 
President, Box S, Pacific Beach Station, San Diego, Cal. 
MILITARY 


San Rafael ACADEMY 


“One of California's finest private schools” 
(non-sectarian) 


One hour from San Francisco. Primary, Grammar, High 
School, Junior College. Division “A” rating, Univ. of Calif. 
Fully accredited. High scholastic standard. Military system 
under U. S. A. supervision. Catalog, A. L. Stewart, Supt. 
Box 8-N, San Rafael, Calif. 


ALIFORNIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL ron BOYS 

= Beautifully situated among 

the orange groves of South- 

ern California, twenty miles 

from Los Angeles, features thorough training in scholar- 

ship and physical development for 80 boys. Picturesque setting. 

Ideal climate. Junior College. College Preparation. Lower 
School. Athletics, Music, Riding, Swimming and Golf. 

Address The Headmaster, Box S, Covina, California 
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“~LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 


At home, by mail. Big fees. 

Pleasant healthful work. Ex- 

perts earn $50to $200a week. 

You can earn while learning. 
Write today for details— 

+ AMERICAN LANDSCAPE SCHOOL 

ne 38 Plymouth Bldg., Des Moines, Ia 






















Those 


WicoruERs 


Protect your lawns, gardens, orchards, 
GOPHER DEATH 
instantly removes gophers, prairie dogs, etc. 
Results guaranteed or money refunded. In 
use for over 25 years. Quick, safe, sure. 1,000 tablets 
$1.50; big trial size 75c. prepaid. At your drug store, 
or sent direct. Write for Free Gopher Control Book. 


Ft. Dodge Chemica! Co., Box A, Ft. Dodge, Ia. 
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THE RIGHT TOOL SAVES TIME 


SWEEP 
Your Lawn 


Flat teeth do not spear the leaves. 
Has flexible spring steel teeth 
which comb the grass, picking up 
all leaves and litter without in- 
jury to the tender grass roots. 
With an easy sweeping mo- 
tion you will clean the lawn 
in one-half the time taken 
with an ordinary rake. 
Its light weight makes it a 
practical tool for ladies’ use. 
Stand erect. Use it like a 
broom. No backache. 
The Brand True Temper 
is burned in the handle 
to mark each rake as the 
best tool of its kind 
that can be made. 
THE AMERICAN 
FORK & HOE CO. 
1938 Keith Bldg. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Makers of Farm and 


Garden Tools for 
over 100 years. 








































FREE -—- ON REQUEST 
—Valuable 56 page 
Garden Book. Gives 
accurate directions for 
every step in garden- 
ing. Write today. 


If your dealer has not yet 
stocked the Brume Rake, 
Cat. No. FBR22, send us his 
name and $1.00 and we will 
supply you direct, postpaid. 
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The Editors 
of 


Sunset 


pay One Dollar for every 
recipe, every garden tip 
and every good idea pub- 
lished in the magazine. If 
you want to earn a dollar, 
here’s your chance! Un- 
usable material is not re- 


turned unless requested. 


7 | 


Address your letters 


to 


Sunset Magazine 


1045 Sansome : San Francisco 
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When the 


Larder 


is Low 


(Continued from page 41) 


(put in a strainer and dipped in boil- 
ing water for a few minutes, then 
marinated). Arrange these piles 
around the center, alternating them 
for variety, then spread chopped 
green lettuce in the center and lay on 
it two halves of hard-cooked eggs for 
each person. Stuff the eggs nicely 
with the egg yolks mixed with mayon- 
naise and chopped pickle or finely 
chopped left-over meat. The eggs 
may be surrounded with cold boiled 
beets, hollowed out and filled with 
piccalilli. Serve the salad on a tray 
by itself, following it by a thin rich 
mayonnaise in its own bowl with a 
ladle. 

Corn pones served with strained 
honey seem just right with a chicken 
dish. Half the success of the corn 
gems lies in baking them in the “ear of 
corn” molds which give them such an 
appropriate shape. 


Corn Pones 
1 cupful of white flour 
¥4 cupful of corn meal 
3 teaspoonfuls baking powder 
1 tablespoonful of sugar 
1 tablespoonful of melted butter 
4 teaspoonful of salt 
34 cupful of milk 
1 egg 

Mix and sift the dry ingredients; 
add milk gradually, well beaten egg, 
and melted butter; bake in hot oven 
(400 degrees) in greased corn pone 
molds for 25 minutes. 

For the main dish of your supper, it 
is nice to have on hand individual 
ramekins or porcelain clam shells for 
baking appetizing mixtures. A shrimp 
or fish mixture covered with browned 
crumbs, a mealy baked potato, plus 
corn pones and honey, make a sub- 
stantial light meal. 

Potatoes, especially baked pota- 
toes, may be varied in countless ways. 
Some time, try coring them through 
the long way, using the apple corer; 
then insert a small “little pig” sausage 
in the hole, and bake in the usual 
way. The sausage flavors the potato 
nicely. 

Or try filling baked potato cases 
with rich creamed dried beef. When 
the baked potatoes are well done, cut 
a neat oblong off the top of the flat 
side of each, and scoop out the potato 
with a teaspoon. Mash until light, 


then add the gravy mixture, refill the 
shells 
brown. 
Corn may also be used to fill baked 
potatoes to serve with a salad for a 
light meal. 


and return to the oven to 


(A good recipe follows.) 


Corn in Potato Cases 
Peel large potatoes, cut them into 
halves and scoop out the centers. 
Boil them until the large pieces are 
nearly done; the centers will be 
cooked before that. Drain and keep 
hot. Cook 1 cupful of canned corn (or 
grated fresh sweet corn) in a double 
boiler with % cupful of cream, 1 egg 
well-beaten, and 1 tablespoonful of 
butter. Mash the potato taken from 
the centers and add 1 cupful to the 
corn mixture with 1 teaspoonful of 
salt. Fill the potato cases with the 
corn and bake 20 minutes in a moder- 
ate oven, until the potatoes are well 
done and golden brown. Place on a 
napkin covered plate, garnish with 

parsley and serve very hot. 


Shrimp Saute 
1 tablespoonful of butter 
1 tablespoonful of flour 
1 cupful of milk 
2 eggs, slightly beaten 
¥Y% teaspoonful of pepper 
1 teaspoonful of lemon juice 
4 pound of shrimps 
4 teaspoonful of salt 
2 tablespoonfuls of sherry wine 
flavoring or salted cooking sherry 
Heat the butter over a s'ow fire 
until a golden brown; remove from 
the fire, add flour, salt, milk and eggs. 
Cook over hot water until creamy, 
then add pepper, lemon and shr mps. 
Just before serving, add the sherry 
wine flavoring. Pour over toast dia- 
monds that have been toasted on one 
side only. (Omit salt if salted sherry 
is used.) 


Mixed Grill and Brochettes 

Mixed grill or brochettes are quick 
and easy to prepare. For the bro- 
chettes, procure some wooden skewers 
from your butcher, and order steak 
cut three-fourths of an inch thick. 
You will not need very much. Cut 
this in inch-pieces and run alternately 
on the skewers with pieces of bacon, 
slices of onion, calves’ liver, kidneys, 
sweetbreads, or any of the things you 
particularly like, in combination. 
Pieces of firm tomato may be used, 
too, to add color to the brochettes. 
Broil the brochettes under a_ hot 
flame until well seared; then lower the 
flame, after seasoning well with salt 
and pepper, and finish cocking. Lay 
each brochette on a hot buttered 
toast oblong, and finish the sharp end 
of the skewer with a ripe olive. 

Instead of putting the tomato bits 
on the skewers, halves of tomatoes, 
fitted with bacon strips across the top, 
and broiled along with the brochettes, 
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You will enjoy luxurious comfort at 
Tue DRaKE, food unexcelled anywhere, 
and this unusual added advantage: you 
will be out of the noise and confusion of 
down-town Chicago, yet within easy 
walking distance of its shops and thea- 
tres. Rates as low as five dollars a day 
single room with bath, six double. Spe- 
cial discounts for extended stays. Write 
for Illustrated Booklet, Edition 19. 


Under the Blackstone management 
known the world over 


m™ DRAKE 


HOTEL Chicago 
RAR RDODUVCCCCC 






















Have you seen the new 


Decorative 


Moore Push-Pins 


2 oe 


ZAMS 


a7, ~ 
UNA 





To hang up things? 
Glass heads, 3 sizes, 6 colors: / 
Rose, Amber, Blue, Green, Crystal and | ee 

Black. Gilt decorations. 


10c. a block. All dealers. 


MOORE PUSH-PIN CO. 
PHILADELPHIA 


e Masterful 


Lindl of the gods of luck and chance. You, 


with your own hidden mental powers and un- 
awakened forces, can change the course of your 
life and MASTER your fate. The world’s fore- 
most thinkers have proved this and have pre- 
served for us the simple methods whereby 
every man and woman may live a life of new, 
JOYFUL, PROSPEROUS REALITIES. 

The Rosicrucians wil] send you, without obligation, a new 
book, ‘‘THE LIGHT OF EGYPT,”’ that tells how you may 
Start on the path to MASTERSHIP in all your daily affairs. 

LIBRARIAN T. L. L. 
Rosicrucian Library San Jose, Calif, 








































The man who knows Oil uses 


Vie Because 


It is made by the refiners of the 
world’s best watch and chro- 
nometer oil with the same exact- 
ing care. Only the best is good 
enough for fine guns, reels and 
casting lines. As essential to their 
well being as the oil in a watch. 
If unable to obtain Nyoil send to 
us direct 35¢ for handy cans 
WM. F. NYE, Inc. 


Oil refiners for over half a cent 
Dept.C NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 
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make an admirable accompaniment to 
the miniature meat grills. 

Mixed grills are popular with the 
men. A good foundation is a chop and 
a potato for each; then you may add 
sausage, tomato and mushrooms with 
it. For those who like fried bananas, a 
sliver of ham and a fried banana will 
make the dish! A poached egg may be 
slipped in for those who relish eggs. 

It has been said that you can do 
more things with a dozen eggs than 
with any other one ingredient. Cer- 
tainly there are hundreds of excellent 
egg dishes. The following is a little 
more fanciful than the average, and 
will make a satisfying meal with a 
salad and a light dessert. 


Danish Eggs 
6 eggs, beaten 
¥ cupful of grated cheese 
1 teaspoonful of minced parsley 
1 teaspoonful of minced onion 
1g teaspoonful of pepper 
1 tablespoonful of cream 
2 tablespoonfuls of melted fat 
134 cupfuls of bread, diced small 
V4 teaspoonful of salt 

Mix eggs, cheese, parsley, onion, 
seasoning, cream and melted shorten- 
ing. Add the diced bread. Drop by 
tablespoonfuls into hot, deep fat (390 
degrees on the frying thermometer). 
Fry a light brown—about 2 minutes. 
Serve plain or with tomato or tartar 
sauce. 

Waffles are always good for im- 
promptu suppers, and the nicest part 
of having waffles is the making of 
them at the table. There is a fascina- 
tion about watching food being pre- 
pared before you. A “shrimp wiggle” 
or any dish that can just as well be pre- 
pared on an electric grill at the table 
adds much to the zest of the meal. 

A happy combination too seldom 
served is waffles and chicken. A 
waffle, or half a waffle, may be placed 
at one side of the plate and a serving 
of fried chicken and gravy on the 
other side. Small sausages wrapped in 
a bacon strip and fastened with a 
tooth-pick, fried crisp and brown, are 
also excellent served with waffles. 
Creamed chicken, or chicken a la 
King, may be served either on the 
waffle or at the side of it. Other dishes 
such as creamed sweetbreads and 
mushrooms, or creamed chipped beef, 
may be served with waffles in the 
same way. 





to save your celery tops and 
cream them. They are delicious. 
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USINESS girls that 
stay young use 
modern methods be- 
cause they are easy 
methods. Webster’s free 
Handbook tells just 
which kind, weight 
and finish of carbon 
paper to use in simplify- 
ing your work. 

@Clear, neat, permanent 
copies are easily made with 


Star Brand Typewriter Rib 
bon—best for 40 years. 


F. S. WEBSTER CoO., Inc. 
576 Mission St., San Francisco, Cal. 


Main Office 
335 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


TRADE 


ULI 


Carbon Papers 
A hind for every purpose 


MARK 











LOO Catrine carps 


in the newest styles mailed postpaid for ¢ 50 
Check or Money Order. 
STEVENS ENGRAVING 
Suite 611, Jewelers Bldg., Los Angeles, California 
AA RAAAAAAAAAAA 





















Rock-a-Bye Auto Seat 


Holds baby securely and 
comfortably at just the 
right height to look out the 
windows. Steel frame, gray 
enameled and rubber cov- 
ered. Washable duck seat. 
Adjustable to fit any car. 
Folds flat. On sale every- 
where or direct, $3.00. 
Send for catalog of nursery 

specialties. 
PERFECTION MFG. CO., 
2703 N. Leffingwell Ave., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


AUTO SEAT ¢ 3° 









* 
Danger lurks in 
unclean toilets! 











Itts breed fast in hot 
weather. Thé toilet 
must be kept immac- 
ulately clean. -Sani-Flush makes it 
the work of a minute to have the 
closet glistening white, clean as a 
new dish. 

Just sprinkle Sani-Flush into the 
bowl, following directions on the 
can. Flush. The work is done. That 
is all there is to it. 

Marks, stains and_ incrustations 
vanish. Sani-Flush reaches into the 
hidden, unhealthful trap, where no 
brush could possibly get. Foul odors 
disappear. 

Sani-Flush is the ideal year-round 
help. Always keep a can handy. Use 
it frequently. 

Buy Sani-Flush at your grocery, 
drug or hardware store, 25c. In 
Canada, 35c. 


Sani-Flush 


Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 


Tue Hycrentc Propucts Co. 
Canton, Ohio 
Also makers of Melo . . . areal water softener 











Orders - Inquiries 


and Mailing List Catalog 


Gives counts and prices on over 8,000 
different lines of business. No matter 
what your business, in this book you 
will find the number of your prospec- 
tive customers listed, 

Valuable information showing how to 
use the mails to secure orders and in- 
quiries for your products or services is 
given. 


Write for FREE Copy 
R. L. POLK & CO., Detroit, Mich. 
Largest City. Directory Publishers in the 
Vorld. Branches in Principal Cities 
Mailing List Compilers—Business Statistics 
Direct Mail Advertising 


Producers of 
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The Prize 
Peach Recipes 





VERY month in SUNSET magazine you will 
find a contest on the use of some western fruit, 
vegetable or fish. In June we announced the peach 
recipe contest and out of the hundreds of good recipes 
submitted we selected these four as best. Watch 
The Kitchen Cabinet for contest announcements. 











Peach Salad Dessert 


¥4 cupful of mayonnaise 
4 eupful of whipped cream 
44 cupful of chopped almonds 

(toasted) 

Put peaches (pit side down) in muffin tins or any good sized individual 
molds, and pour gelatine, which has been dissolved according to directions 
on package, over them. When set, unmold on a lettuce leaf and scoo 
out the jelly left in the center of the peach. Fill the cavity with feath 
raspberries. Serve with toasted Nut Mayonnaise, made by combining the 
last three ingredients of the recipe. The combined flavors of peach, 
raspberry and almond are delicious and you will be glad to know that 
either fresh or canned peaches, and fresh raspberries or jam may be used 
with equal success—Mrs. Lois Emmons, Salem, Oregon. 


Fried Peaches 


Wash and dry at least 2 peaches per person. Split and remove the 
stones. 

Place cut side down on a frying pan containing melted butter. Cook 
slowly until brown. Turn them over, fill the centers with granulated 
sugar and cook until the skin side is brown. Serve hot—Mrs. T. J. 
Micter, Warren, Arizona. 


6 halves of peaches ; 
1 package of raspberry gelatine 
1 box of fresh raspberries 


Peach Pot Pie 


Select well ripened, juicy peaches. Peel and slice them rather thin, 
saving the pits. Place a layer of the pits in the bottom of the sauce pan 
or kettle to be used. (These give a delicious flavor and help to keep the 
contents from burning.) Now place the peaches over the pits, using a very 
liberal supply of brown sugar and butter for seasoning. Pour over 
sufficient water to cover the whole. The juice, when done, should be 
very rich and sweet. 

While the peaches are coming to a boil, roll out a biscuit dough to about 
34 of an inch in thickness. Cut this in about 3-inch squares and place 
a layer on top of the peaches, leaving room for the dough to swell. Cover 
tightly and let cook about 15 minutes. Great care must be taken to have 
enough juice to prevent burning. When ready to serve, place the biscuit 
on a platter, pour the peaches and sauce over it. This may be served 
with or without cream.—Jesste M. Cote, Long Beach, California. 


Black-Eyed Susans 


Here is a quick, easy and attractive summer dessert made from peaches 
either fresh or canned. With a sharp knife cut peaches from top to stem 
lengthwise in narrow strips. Lay on dessert plate in form of petals and for 
the center use a spoonful of chocolate ice cream. Embellish further with 
small garnish of whipped cream if desired—Myrtie T. My tes, Carson 
City, Nevada. 





There was one other recipe that we wanted very much to include but there 
wasn’t room. If you want this extra good recipe for Peter Pan Peach Mangoes, send 
a stamp to the Kitchen Cabinet, Sunset Magazine, San Francisco. 
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Coronado 
Beach 


California 






Sixth Annual 
A. B. SPRECKELS 







Amateur 
Golf Tournament 


Aucust 19 To 24 







$1,000.00 silver punch bowl 
awarded outright to winner. 
Exact duplicate, though 
slightly smaller, will be given 
outright to the runner-up. 
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Other Summer Diversions 
at Coronado include tennis, 
aquaplaning, swimming, fish- 
ing, riding, and boating. 
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GREYHOUND RACES AT 
Acua CALIENTE 
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Greatly improved ferry service between « 
San Diego and Coronado 


4 
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Mex 8. Wricut, Manager 








Classified Advertising 


PATENTS 








Patents. Send for Free Booklet. Highest 
references. Best results. Promptness assured. 
Send model or drawing for examination and advice. 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Attorney, 724 Ninth 
St., N. W., Washington, D. C 





HELP WANTED 





Agents—New Shirt Proposition. No capi- 
tal or experience needed. Commissions in advance. 
Established 40 years. Samples Free. Madison 
Company, 564 Broadway, New York. 





SONG WRITERS 





Song, Poem or Melody Writers— Write for 
my bona fide proposition. Don’t delay—be con- 
boy J vidio Ray Hibbeler, D59, 2104 N. Keystone 

ve 





MISCELLANEOUS 





Mineral rods on positive all money back | | 
uarantee, if not satisfied after using them three 
ays. Write T. D. Robinson, Box 68 M.., Elgin, Tex. | 
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A 
Garden of Beauty 


To supplement article 
on page 16 


HE value of architecture is rec- 

ognized at the very entrance to 
the Hills’ garden, where dignified 
cement portals support a tall wrought 
iron gate. (See photograph on page 
14.) Inside the gate one finds archi- 
tecture and plantings, fountains and 
furniture working as a unit. Italian 
cypress trees stand sentinel at the 
gate and a wall of masonry is back- 
ground for massed shrubbery at nice 
intervals. The paths are of broken 
flags charmingly cemented with moss. 
At a distance of some thirty feet they 
broaden beneath a belvedere whose 
ornamental pillars and Spanish tile 
roof protect the fairest ground cover- 
ing development one could picture. 
On the thick background of soft green 
there is in spring a liberal sprinkling 
of grape hyacinths so knitted to the 
covering that it appears a dainty part 
of it. The belvedere is flanked by 
massed shrubbery which follows the 
low wall and so achieves for it a 
special setting. 

Another architectural feat is a cir- 
cular parapet that is finished in 
Italian tile. Its presence here was 
suggested by the site which faces the 
San Francisco harbor. The ground 


.| covering of grape hyacinths on mosses 
| 4s repeated in the parapet, its re- 


HStrained color contrasting with the 
vividity of the tile facing. Conven- 
tional cypresses guard the wall. 

On the terrace, or level, just be- 
neath the parapet is a green tiled 
swimming pool and those structures 
appropriate to large gardens. The 
curb on the street below the garden 
wall takes up the theme again, for a 
heavy covering of periwinkle planted 
over in young bloom encloses the area 
and extends a perfect garden to its 
outermost confines. 

There are many other lovely gar- 
dens in Piedmont, California, many 
others in which magic carpets have 
been used in delightful manner. From 
the photographs and word pictures of 
these four gardens, however, it is 
hoped that western gardeners have 
gathered ideas about ground covers. 


ae se] vis’ A Coop 
MS rs IDEA. ~ 
wq i. f to use a round 


[ (\ ms vegetable brush, 
Rae for picking up little 


particles from the kitchen 
d | sink. A slight tap over the sink 








strainer finishes the process. 
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The World Famous 
a8 “add 
Los Angeles 
Were you will en- 
joy in fullest measure 


CALIFORNIA’S 


Glorious Summer 
Days 





Cool Enchanting 
Nights 


VY 


Their Imperial Highnesses 
PRINCE anp PRINCESS 
ASAKA OF JAPAN 
graciously acknowledge the 
hospitality of the Ambassador 
in an unsolicited message thru 
Chuichi Ohashi, Japanese Con- 


sul, who wrote: 


“I take pleasure in conveying to 
you their hearty gratitude for the 
courtesy and hospitality with 
which your hotel accommodated 
them.” 


vv 


No Hotel in the World 
offers more varied attrac- 
tions—superb 27-acre 


park, with miniature golf 


course, open-air plunge 


and tennis courts. Riding, 

hunting and all sports, in- 
cluding Archery Ranges; 18- 
hole Rancho Golf Club. Motion 
picture theater and 35 smart 
shops within the hotel 
Famous Cocoanut Grove 


for dancing nightly. 


Write for Chef’s Cook Book 
of California recipes 


vv 
BEN L. FRANK, Manager 
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HOTEL MAYFAIR 


In the center of business, theatre 
and shopping district—with a 
quiet, exclusive atmosphere and 
unusual features that make it 
decidedly an hotel of distinction. 


8th and St. Charles 


HEISS HOTEL SYSTEM 
OWNERS AND OPERATORS 


AUGUST 
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Sunset Travel Service 


( Continued from page 9) 


Grove of Big Trees should be includ- 
ed in your itinerary. 


Travel Editor, Sunset: 

I note in answer to the first query, that you 
are mailing booklets about resorts found in the 
Colorado Rockies. We are planning a similar 
trip, and will you please also mail me one?— 
Mrs. F. W. B., Washington. 


aie We have sent you a booklet 
2:4 on resorts in the Colorado 
=: Rocka wiih we want at 

further inspire you to visit 
this great western playground. 


Travel Editor, Sunset: 

Jean Harker’s article in SuNsET has made me 
want to spend my vacation in Hawaii. Will 
you send me some literature on the boats going 
to Hawaii, and tell me the schedule of events 
for August?—J. J., Utah. 


We have sent you booklets giving 
boat accommodations, rates, and also 
telling something of the Islands them- 
selves. The schedule of events for 
August as put out by the Hawaiian 
Tourist Bureau are as follows: 


United States National Outdoor Swim- 
ming and Diving Championships for Women, 
authorized by the A. A. U., to be held in 
Honolulu’s War Memorial Pool on Waikiki 
Beach, August 7, 8, 9, 10. This pool is built 
out into the ocean and is 330 feet long, 120 
feet wide, with seating space for nearly 
10,000 spectators. All the title holders will 
be present to defend their titles. They sail 
from San Francisco on the Malolo July 27. 

Pan-Pacific Surgical Congress, Honolulu, 
August 14 to 24. 

Oahu Medal Golf Tournament on the 
courses of the Island of Oahu (Honolulu). 


Travel Editor, Sunset: 

In last month’s SunsET I noticed your inter- 
esting map showing the National Parks in the 
West. Will you publish the names and loca- 
tions of the National Monuments some time 
soon?—D. M., Oregon. 

The National Monuments in the 
West administered by National Park 
Service, Department of the Interior, 
are 30 in number, with a total area of 
3,721.16 square miles, or 2,381,542 
acres, and bv states are as follows: 

New Mexico—El Morro, Chaco Canyon, 
Gran Quivira, Capulin Mountain, Aztec 
Ruins, Carlsbad Cave. 

Colorado—Colorado, Yucca House, Hoven- 
weep. (Colorado-Utah.) 

W yoming—Devil’s Tower, Shoshone Cavern. 

Montana—Lewis and Clark Cavern. 

Idaho—Craters of the Moon. 

California—Muir Woods, Pinnacles. 

Utah—Natural Bridges, Rainbow Bridge, 
Dinosaur, Hovenweep, (Utah-Colorado), 
Arches. 

Arizona—Montezuma Castle, Petrified For- 
est, Tumacacori, Papago Saguaro, Casa 
Grande, Pipe Spring, Wupatki, Navajo. 

Alaska—Sitka, Katmai, Glacier Bay. 


Sunset Travel Service will be glad 
to answer any inquiries by mail re- 
garding how to reach these monu- 
ments, and to tell you something of 
their special characteristics. 
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Filer’ COOL 
isnt justo 
"LESS HOT” 


In San Francisco— America’s 
coolest summer city—the average 
temperature is 58°. A vacation 
at The Crirt—one of the finer 
hotels— may be as gay as you 
choose without one hour of hot 
discomfort. Convenient to golf, 
beaches, parks and wonderous 
motortrips. 500 rooms each with 
bath, go spacioussuites, 
RATES PER DAY: 
Single . . . . from $3.00 
Double . . . from $5.00 


Write for booklet of summer jaunts 


CThe CLIFT 


AT SAN FRANCISCO 


cau ioe 











Clark’s Famous Cruises 


MEDITERRANEAN Rts" 2:".2° 


$600—$1750 
New S. S. ‘‘Transylvania’’, 66 days, Ma- 
deira, Canary Islands, Morocco, Spain, 
Greece, Palestine, Egypt, Italy, ete. 
Hotels, fees, drives, etc., included. 


M.T. Wright, Gen. Agt.,625 Market St., San Francisco 
Ferguson Travel Service, 804 S. Spring St., L. A. 
Frank C. Clark, Times Building, New York City 





REDUCED FREIGHT RATES 


Through Car Service on Household Goods and Automobiles 
From and to all parts of the East. Consult our nearest office before 
shipping. Cars carefully loaded and unloaded by experienced men. 
TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT COMPANY 
Seven South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Los Angeles, Van Nays Bidg. 
Philadelphia, Drexel Building 
Boston, Old South Building Cleveland, Hippodrome Bldg. 
New York, Equitable Life Bldg. Cincinnati, Atlas Bank Bldg. 
St. Louis, 1800 N. Broadwa: Baffalo, Ellicott Square 
Detroit, Transportation Bldg. 


San Francisco, Monadnock Bidg. 
Seattle, L. O. Smith Bidg. 











Keep a Record of 
Your Vacation Trip 


AA 
Sunset Magazine announces 
next month a vacation con- 
test which will interest every 
reader of this magazine. 
LOOK FOR ANNOUNCEMENT 
IN SEPTEMBER SUNSET 
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“Wonders. 
of the West 


Answers to the Questions Asked 
on Page 9 

1. Of course the depth of the 
Grand Canyon varies considerably, 
from 4000 to 6000 feet, but the aver- 
age measure from rim to river is ap- 
proximately a little over one mile. So 
different are the climatic conditions at 
the top and bottom of the canyon 
that while snow storms are raging on 
the rim, half-burying trees and rocks, 
wild flowers bloom and southern birds 
<ing at the base of the precipices, 
where the climate is always that of 
the desert. 

2. Puget Sound was named. by 
Vancouver in 1792 for his pilot, Peter 
Puget, who first scouted this country 
with him. At the same time he gave 
the name of Mt. Rainier to that 
mountain in honor of his friend Ad- 
miral Rainier. 

3. San Jose was the first official 
pueblo established as such by the 
Spanish on the Pacific coast. It was 
founded November 29, 1777, four 
years before Los Angeles was started. 
Presidios and missions had been al- 
ready established at Monterey, San 
Diego and San Francisco, but the 
founding of San Jose was the first 
definite attempt made to colonize the 
new land. The first fourteen settlers, 
with their families, were mostly ex- 
soldiers, so the experiment did not 
prove entirely successful, and when 
Governor Felipe de Neve founded 
Los Angeles, four years later. 

4. The old Oregon Trail began at 
Independence, Missouri and extended 
westward to the Columbia River near 
the Dalles, crossing Kansas, Ne- 
braska, Wyoming, Idaho and Oregon. 

5. The Valley of the Moon is in 
Sonoma County, north of San Fran- 
cisco, near Petaluma and Santa Rosa. 
It was so named by the Indians of 
that region, either from the shape of 
the Valley itself, or because the hills 
are so distributed that the moon may 
be seen to rise from behind them 
seven times in one evening. Here 


Jack London lived for some time and 
wrote his novel of that name. 

6. According to records Jedediah 
Smith was the first white man to 
cross the Sierra when he made his trip 


in 1827. 



















ITS A eood IDEA—~ 
when driving against the late after- 
noon sun for the driver to sit ona 
pillow or two, thus raising the 
level of his eyes above the glare. 
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Sea or Travel sickness is caused 
by a derangement of the organs of 
balance. The constant rhythmical] 
motion of a traveling vehicle places 
a strain- upon these nerve centers 
which results in distress. 


“MOTHERSILL’S” quickly stops 
or prevents all forms of travel sick- 
ness by relieving this strain and 
strengthening the organs of bal- 
ance so that they are able to func- 
tion in a normal manner. You can 
travel by sea, train, auto or air in 
perfect comfort thru its use. 62 





75c. @$1.50 at Drug Stores or direct 
The Mothersill Remedy Co., Ltd. 


New York London Montreal Paris 














AROUND SOUTH AMERICA 


$450 ROUND TRIP 


LAN your summer trip now 

to South America, land of 
beauty, riches, romance. Places 
ofscenic grandeur, commercial 
interest and architectural 
beauty await you. Pleasant 
year ’round climate. 
Travel the McCormick way, on 
modern mail steamers. Com- 
fortable accommodations. 
Plenty of deck room. Excellent 
cuisine. Write for descriptive 
booklets, or see your local 
travel bureau. 


MecCORMICK 
STEAMSHIP CO. 


215 Market St., San Francisco 
123 East Sixth St., 
Los Angeles 
1319 Fourth Avenue, 
Seattle 
109 pews Portland 
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PRACTICAL garden man of California 
says, ‘“Keep getting ready for the rains but 
never wait for them.” If this statement is 
true (and we Westerners know that it is 
true) you should receive your fall-planting number of 
Sunset before the “mists” start to fall on the Ever- 
green Playground and long before the inhabitants of 
Los Angeles have located their umbrellas for the 
season. In order to be well in advance of the actual 
planting season for the West, we have chosen to de- 
vote a large part of the September Sunset to 


gardening. 


In this big garden issue, which we are now getting 
ready for you, you will find a complete chart telling 
just what to plant, what shrubs and trees to prune 
and what miscellaneous fall tasks await the western 
gardener. This chart is being prepared by three 
representative gardeners, one from the Northwest, 
one from the Bay region and one from the Southwest, 
and the chart will be sectionally divided accordingly. 
In addition to this comprehensive list, there will be 
discussions of and directions for growing at least five 
typically western flowers; there will be an article on 
landscaping the Pacific coast home; there will be 
many “Tips for Tenderfeet,” and a wealth of other 
practical garden information. You cannot afford to 
miss this big fall planting issue of the new Sunset. 


Ss) 


Don’t think, however, that the 
September Sunset will be all gar- 
dening. Not by any means. Every 
western man and boy will welcome 
Tod Powell’s informative article 
telling how to preserve and care for | 
wild game and fish, and the whole | 
family will be intensely interested in 
“Drawing a Map of the West from 
the Air,” by Fred W. Vincent; in 
“Getting Ready to Go Abroad,” by 
Barbara Reid Robson; in the regular 
building, decorating and cooking 
articles, and in all of the other good 
things which are now sitting on the 
shelf marked, “‘For Sunset Readers.” 


But enough of the future. How do 
you like this August issue? Did you 
notice the two new features starting 
this month? S. B. Dickson begins 
here his series of tales about Old 
Timers. After reading on page 17 
about the dashing Joaquin Murrieta, 
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Approximately one-third 
of the articles in this issue 
are about traveling, out- 
door life and interesting 
persons here in the West! 


Another one-third is de- 
voted to gardening, land- 
& scaping and allied subjects. 


The other third deals with 
building, decorating, cook- 
ing and home- making. 


Which type of material do 
you find most interesting? 


for these other fascinating stories about the old West. 

“Who’s Who Among Western Garden Flowers” is 
the title of the other new department to be inaugu- 
rated this month. In this new department we will list 
each month three or more flowers that belong in this 
“Who’s Who” and tell you how to grow them in your 
western gardens. You will find every one of these 
flower tabloids well worth clipping for your garden 
notebook. 

ca 


Have things gone wrong with you today? Are you 
disgruntled and do you feel a bit sorry for yourself? 
If so, we suggest you read a letter which came in our 
morning’s mail. It is from Estelle Thomson, who 
wrote the poem “‘Whishtalee,” appearing in the June 
issue of this magazine. If you will recall, the poem 
was illustrated with a pen drawing showing a papoose 
in its cradle of boughs smiling at a modern white 
child in a little white crib. This is the letter: “I have 
received copy of Sunset with my ‘Whishtalee.’ 
Thanks. My sister tells me that it looks very attrac- 
tive. I cannot see it as in the past few months I have 
lost my eyes.” Just that and nothing more. No dra- 
matics, no self-pity, just the simple statement, “I 
have lost my eyes.” After we read the letter we 
couldn’t see for a moment either—a veil of tears 
blurred our vision. After that we saw things more 
clearly than we have for some time. Another of Miss 

Thomson’s poems appears on page 
18 of this issue. Why don’t some 
of you write her about it, not notes 
of sympathy but letters expressing 
joy that she still sees with her soul? 


The cover this month is by Gustaf 
Kuehn, a young western artist who 
is forging rapidly to the front in the 
art world. He will appreciate a line 
from you telling how you like his 
“Along a Country Road in August.” 


There are now 150,000 families 
reading the new Sunset. Many of 
you have told us that you are enjoy- 
ing every issue and profiting by the 
articles. But have you told your 
friends and neighbors about this 
new magazine which is edited speci- 
fically for the home, garden and out- 
door-loving people of the West? 
Will you help us to spread the news? 
Your friends to whom you introduce 
the new Sunset will thank you and 

so will we. And now Adios until 











whose knife never rusted for 
want of blood, we know it will not 


be necessary to urge you to watch 





the September issue—that big fall 


planting number.—Tue Epirors. 
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. Like many of America’s 
famous hostelries, the new 
“New Yorker” — Manhat- 
tan’s largest hotel, which 
opens in November, 1929 
—will be furnished with 
Mohawk Carpets. 


Senp 
ten cents for “The 
Charm of Carpets,” 
fully illustrated in 
color. Mohawk Car- 
pet Mills, Dept. G-8, 
Amsterdam, N.Y. 
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Carpets 











carpeting. 


to meet every decorative requirement 


Wirn Fashion dictating the return 
of completely carpeted floors in 
the Home Beautiful, Mohawk 
offers seamless carpeting woven 
in a choice of 21 varying shades 
and colors—an important factor 
in this Age of Color. Too, the ad- 
vantage of nine different widths 
enables home furnishers to select 
the exact width adapted to room 
dimensions. Thus Mohawk makes 
possible both attractiveness of col- 
or and economy in wall-to-wall 
carpeting. 

Skilled colorists and students of 
the mode have given Mohawk 
virtually an unrivalled range of 
fabrics, not alone in varying colors 
and shades, but also in widths of 
serviceable plain tone carpeting, 
now so much in vogue. 


Mohawk’s “Capital” Broadloom 
Carpet is available in widths of two 
feet, three inches; three feet; four 
feet, six inches; six feet; nine feet; 
ten feet, six inches; twelve feet; 
fifteen feet and eighteen feet—a 
range capable of carpeting almost 
any room with durable, deep-piled 
and beautiful single tone fabric 
without seams. Likewise in color- 
ing, Mohawk presents fabrics to 
blend with any decorative scheme, 
or itself to form the background 
for tasteful color harmony in any 


room. 


And further, the quality that is 
Mohawk’s—that has placed Mo- 
hawk fabrics high in the esteem of 
the discriminating—assures a full 
measure of usefulness. . . May we 


serve you? 


MOHAWK. CAPITAL BROADLOOM CARPETS 










The charm and dignity of 
modern interiors are greatly 
enhanced by wall-to-wall 





Pleasure 
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